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WOMAN'S EXPONENT Revisited 


The Decline of the Drama 


It is sad for both votary and patron of the 
d@amatic art to note the decadence from its prime- . 
val design, and subsequent zenith of glory and util- 
ity, to the perverted and semi-lethargic condition 
in which it is to-day. 

Could the shade of the Athenian Thespis or the 
Roman Rascius appear upon the scene and view the 
unhappy fate of the plan and its perfected beauty, 
or, could the spirits of the immortal Garrick, Kem- 
ble, Kean, or others of like fame, contemplate the 
degradation of the profession which the brilliant 
efforts of their genius elevated to a co-equal 
station with the proudest in the "temple of art", 
would they not raise a solemn protest against the 
base perversion, and hurl the thunders of their 
righteous indignation on the heads of all who are 
implicated in this retrogression? 

But who are to blame--what is the cause or causes 
which have draaged..dave_andengduced.aearly tputhe,,. 
primitive idea, would instruct, elevate, and tend 
to refine all who partonized it? On this last 
point, all who are acquainted with the history of 
the drama are united; but, alas, how easily is the 
good made evil! How often things purposed for bene- 
ficial effect, through ignorance and mismanagement 
produce the exact reverse! 

The press throughout the country contains in- 
quiries, speculations and commentaries on the un- 
precedented lax condition of our theatricals, 

@ach paper assigning various reasons for the pres- 
ént stagnation. To one interested in ‘the prosper- 
ity of the mimic stage, these matters are of seri- 
ous import, and demand consideration. Though many 
arguments are adduced, and different opinions ex- 
pressed, yet from the unsatisfactory bearing of the 
causes severally alleged, we cannot acquiesce in 
any of the general verdicts. It May be, as some 
assert, that attractions are insufficient to suit 
the public taste, or it may be as others urge that 
theatre rates are too high for the present strin- 
gency in monetary matters, but these are unsubstan- 
tial reasons for the decline of a profession; for, 
why, under the same circumstance as the last, do 
not our school systems collapse, our litigation 
diminish, and our journals go into general bank- 
ruptcy? The design of the drama was to become as 
beneficial to humanity as any of these. An instruc- 
tor, a school, where nature seeing nature could 
study itself, and yet the others flourish in re- 
Spectability; the teacher, the lawyer and the editor 


are admitted into the best: society, while the 
drama is neglected and degraded, and the actor 
shunned as though his presence were a disgrace; 
the former professions in public estimation, stand 
as necessary to the life of a community, while the 
latter is sunken to the grade of an amusement. 

Viewing the case in this light, which we feel to 
be a correct one, the query is suggested: Is not 
the decline of the drama due solely to the pervert- 
ed tastes of a degenerate age? It was not so some 
hundred and more years ago when Garrick was the 
star and Shakespeare the theme, nor when John P. 
Kemble wore the laurel and men admired genius and 
perfected art. Those were the times when "Sensa- 
tional Dramas" and "Black Crook" extravaganzas 
were comparatively unknown. Then the display of 
feminine semi-nakedness and the follies and sul- 
garisms of brainless fops, were hissed from the 
$$006-,andr“an'iiore civilizedt?) age to Foster” 
these indecencies, and worship at the shrine of 
the golden calf they erected. 

Now, the greatest attraction for the moral (2) 
modest (?) and fastidious public, instead of the 
drama proper, and artists of true merit, is a 
blaze of calcium light and a display of female 
nudity. The most successful Managers and actors 
are those who pander to this depraved public appe- 
tite, and are upheld and patronized while the 
others are slighted and forsaken. Can you wonder 
at the decline of the drama? Can you wonder at 
the stigma which rests upon it, and the lethargy 
which binds it down? Managers, actors, and public, 
can you not see what is needed?--REFORM--genuine 
and thorough. It is folly to bemoan a result 
whose cause is perpetuated by yourselves; dig up 
the roots and the branches will die. Unite your 
efforts to quell this secession--this counterfeit 
which shocks all decency, degrades public morals, 
-and wrecks the general welfare of the profession. 
Let it not be said that Edwin Booth lost his la- 
bors and fortune in a futile attempt to check this 
downward tendency; emulate his noble example, per- 
severe in the good cause, and the drama will yet 
rise in name and position and free itself from the 
stain which now marks its character and defeats 
the fame and prosperity of its ambitious devotees. 


Woman's Exponent 
15 February 1877 
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Actor and Actress 


“Bad women on the stage. The private character 
of an actress is a fit matter for public criti- 
cism. Her reputation belongs to those who support 
her. If it be pure she cannot but be proud to 
have it known. If it be impure, it is a matter 
of right it should be published, that the public 
may not be deceived. The noble sentiments of a 
play lose all intention in the mouth of a notori- 
ously wicked person."--Exchange. 

The private character of an actor is a fit mat- 
ter for public criticism. His reputation belongs 
to those who support him. If it be pure he can- 
not but be proud to have ‘it known. If it be im- 
pure, it is a matter of right it should be pub- 
lished, that the public may not be deceived. The 
noble sentiments of a play lose all intention in 
the mouth of a notoriously wicked person. 

- Woman has borne the brunt of criticism long 
enough alone. A bad man has never been condemned 
and cast out and crushed to the earth, as has a 
bad wonian who cannot have been worse than he, and 





who is often enough, God knows! more sinned 
against than sinning. It is not man, nor Taw, 
nor society alone, that so harshly judges, and 
rigorously manages this inquisitorial punishment, 
but Woman, she it is who has helped make it so 
fearful a thing to be a Woman! 

Can this fair Pharisee tell us why the man sin- 
ner is more worthy of respectful place and treat- 
ment than the female sinner? We cannot discover 
wherein he is more deserving than she. we desire 
to be just in our judgment, meting out only hon- 
est measure, and so, while we would crush none to 
the earth, whatever their sin, we would exalt 
none who had not shown repentance, and thereby 
unfitness for renewed confidence and favor. 


Woman's Journal 
Reprinted in 
Woman's Exponent 
15 June 1876 
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The Mormon Theatre.—This edifice is the exclusive property of Brig- 
ham Young. It will comfortably hold 3,000 persons—and I beg you will 
believe me when I inform yon that its interior is quite as brilliant as that 
of any theater in London. 

The actors are all Mormon amateurs, who charge nothing for their 
Berfices. 

You must know that yery little money is taken at the doors of this 
theater. The Mormons mostly pay in grain—and all sorts of articles. 

The night I gave my little lecture there, among my receipts were 
corn—flonr—pork—cheese—chickens—on foot andin the shell. 

One funily went in on a live pig. and a man attempted to pass 
a “yuller dog” at the box office—but my ageut repulsed him. One 
offered mo a doll for admission—another infant’s:clothing. I refused 
to take that. usa general rule I do refuse. 

In the middle of the parquet—in a rock air—with his hat on— 
sits Brigham Young. When tho play drags—he either goes out or falls 
into a tranquil sleep. 











From Artemus Ward's Among the Mormons, 2866. ; 





The Stage 


Among the many prevailing modes of education with 
which the present age is familiar, there is none 
which exercises greater control over the attention 
and sympathies of the student than the dramatic 
stage. 

It is not merely a platform of boards, with 
appurtenances of pasteboard and gilt. It is not 
an idle show to attract people, for the purpose of 
spending time and money foolishly. 

It is not erected, as some think, to sustain the 
weight of clowns who make others foolishly happy 
by making themselves foolishly miserable--far from 
iRES 

To the eye of the intelligent auditor the stage 
Presents a more noble and engaging spectacle--One 
from which a moral can be deduced and a lesson 
learned, by all who know how to observe, reason 
and reflect. 

To such, the rude carpets and paintings, the col 
ored and gilded canvas and pasteboard, become the 
paraphernalia of the world in miniature. 

The shifting scenes, living events, the actors 
in costume--beings such as we might appear in dif- 
ferent ages of the world. The whole, a mirror 
where the varied passions and actions of ourselves 
are reflected back to us from the faces and forms 
of the devotees of “Thespis." 

Remarkable coincidences of stage incident and 
everyday life often occur, and we not unfrequently 
witness a feature in a drama that startles us with 
its similarity to circumstances immediately around 
us. 

Who can say that the scenes of love, duty, virtue, 
madness, misery, and death, when enacted by persons 
of genius on the stage, are not faithful copies of 
incidents which come under our daily observation? 
In this lies the great benefit conferred by the 
stage and its relations; for even as Hamlet used 
the play as the thing “wherein to catch the con- 
science of the king"--so can we by faithful obser- 
vation and study, school our own natures, relin- 
quish our vanities and follies, despise vice and 
resist its temptations, promote our virtues, and 
copy the examples of good which are thus forced 
upon our notice by this reflective medium--this 
mirror of life in all its phases. 


Woman's Exponent 
15 July 1876 
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EXPONENT Day Dinner 


The Cambridge ward chapel was the setting for this 
year's Exponent Day dinner, which attracted a large 
crowd on June 4. After a gourmet meal, Judy Dushku, 
the dinner chairwoman, welcomed guests and talked about 
the Woman's Exponent--its origins, its writers, and the 
fact that today it is relatively unknown, a situation 
women in this area are trying to remedy--first, by in- 
stituting this annual dinner, and second, by "reviving" 
the paper in the form of Exponent II. Grethe Peter- 
son, in introducing this year's guest speaker, Claudia 
Bushman, cited Claudia's ability to "challenge us to 
do things we didn't think we could do, and not only 
that, things we didn't think we wanted to do." She 
mentioned how fortuitous it had been that Exponent II 
had asked Claudia to speak at this particular dinner, 
since she and her husband had only recently announced 
an upcoming move to Newark, Delaware. 

Claudia talked about the close relationship which 
she has developed with the subject of her doctoral 
dissertation, Harriet Hanson Robinson, a Lowell mill 
girl. She mentioned how valuable it is to "see a full 
cycle of somebody else's life. We're caught up in the 
minutia of our own lives; we don't see the big shapes." 
Claudia outlined Harriet's life of working class priva- 
tion, and stressed Harriet's desire for “respectability” 
and her determination to “rise above." In referring to 
a strike which she played a small part in, Claudia 
said, “Harriet was always writing herself in the cen- 
ter of history. It is dramatic the way she takes her 
life and makes something out of it. This is something 
that everyone can do--we're all at the center of his- 
tory somewhere, and we could write ourselves into the 
middle of history just about as well as Harriet could." 
She noted that Harriet "was responsible for the fact 
that somebody else was able to find her life out. We 
can all write our future memoirs; we can write our 
immortality by just getting down the pieces of our 
lives that are possible. It is within our power to 
be remembered the way that we want to be remembered." 
Claudia said that she now keeps a journal because of 
Harriet. 

Claudia also mentioned the influence Harriet has 
had on many activities here in the Boston area, which 
many people have been unaware of. She belonged to a 
group called the Improvement Circle, and later formed 
@ women's club that is still in existence. As mill 
girls, she and others started a newspaper--The Lowell 
Offering--which Exponent II resembles more in format 
than it does the woman's Exponent. She also became a 
literary figure of note, writing six books. She wae 
never able to find anyone to-puvttsn-cnem, so she pub- 
lished and pushed them herself. That fact that one of 
them, Loom and Spindle, was recently republished, some 
seventy years later, attests to her success. 


Claudia described how Harriet has served as a role- 
wodel for her. “She always felt the crunch between the 
desire for self-fulfillment and the desire to do her 
duty, which is a very old and a very new problem." She 
quoted one interesting passage from Harriet's journal: 
“Let me record my thankfulness that I have been permit- 
ted to do more for others than I have done for myself." 
She was always aware of the things she had given up, and 
listed the people she had sacrificed for. Of her mar- 
riage, she wrote, "Then the desire of my youth to write 
was laid aside, and I became the helpmeet for°a poor 
man and a reformer, and to prove that I was a true 
helpmeet, I will write his verdict: ‘I never could 
have done or been what I am except for your help.'" 

Claudia said that Harriet Hanson Robinson will live 
On when many of us are forgotten, but that it is "not 
necessary that any one of us be forgotten if we record 
our lives the way Harriet has done hers, and what value 
it would be to the future. Keep a journal, save the 
significant letters, keep your financial affairs in or- 
der and recorded, keep a scrapbook of the programs you 
go to; write in comments on the things you do; keep a 
list of the books you've read; a list of Christmas pres- 
ents received and given. People used to always say 
that the way you build immortality was to have children, 
but I'm not sure that works nearly as well as to keep 
a journal." She then talked about the BYU Archives and 
other places that are hungry for people's records. 

Claudia closed her remarks with a list of her “five- 
year plan of things I was going to do had we remained 
in Boston" and willed them to anyone interested. Among 
them were 1) to plan an entire program at Christmastime 
which sets Joseph Smith in his cultural context--com- 
plete with period costumes, food, music, games, dances 
and recitations of poetry from the time, along with 
some of T. Edgar Lyon's reminiscences of the "Old Nau- 
vooers"; 2) to sponsor joint activities with church 
neighbors, such as a Messiah sing, “since participat- 
ing with neighbors is more effective than doing things 
for them"; By to keep up with the Beginners’ Boston-- 
“not just for its monetary value, but also because it 
is healthy to have Church people involved in an out- 
side project together--especially one that teaches 
skills"; 4) to develop a project of keeping a one-year 
history of a ward--complete with statistics, profiles 
of everybody, scrapbooks, photographs, etc.--this would 
be invaluable for publication or for an archive dona- 
tion; 5) to set up a Boston stake cemetery. 

On display in the foyer for the dinner was a beauti- 
77a afr ie ln NE 
CYaudia's life. This piece of art was made by Carolyn 
Person and presented to Claudia a year ago by the Expo- 
nent staff when she stepped down as editor of the paper. 


HANDS ACROSS THE VALLEY 


Long cut off from other areas in Utah by its dis- 
tance from Salt Lake, the city of Logan has seen a 
boom in new settlers in the past fifteen years. 
Many of these newcomers are non-Mormons who often 
feel overwhelmed by the predominant Mormon culture. 
“Hands Across the Valley," a women's conference held 
in Logan on April 7-8, was a unique attempt by con- 
cerned women to bridge the differences that were 
hindering friendships among women in Cache Valley, 
an effort to be part of the answer rather than part 
of the problem. 

Invited by the USU Women's Center to consider the 
possibility of a women's conference, thirty women 
from all areas of the valley served as a steering 
committee for the events. Ann Hatch, co-ordinator 
for the Women's Center, encouraged the committee to 
plan something that would consider the special 
needs of the women in Cache Valley. It was appar- 
ent that the program most wanted was an opportunity 
for dialogue between Mormon and non-Mormon resi- 
dents. 

By unanimous consent, the committee sought Emma 
Lou Thayne as their keynote speaker. Mrs. Thayne 
had touched many Logan women when she spoke a year 
ago under the auspices of the Salt Lake Retrench- 
ment Society in their Bicentennial Series on "Utah 
Women: Roots and Realities." Mrs. Thayne has a 
rare quality for projecting friendship and accept- 
ance. With her special word magic, she utilized 
numerous anecdotes from her life as a mother, 
writer, teacher, and tennis player. She empha- 
sized that "difference does not have to mean dis- 
harmony, but we must first accept the differences 
within ourselves before we can accept the differ- 
ences in others." In her experience as a coach and 
a teacher, she learned how difficult it is to judge 
any given performance. “And more and more I want 
to value and not to evaluate," she commented. In 
describing an incident that marked a turning point 
in her relationship with neighbors from her youth 
who were “anti-everything that mattered to us," 
she concluded, "Strangers can become friends when 
we abandon our preconceptions and get to know each 
other. * 

A panel discussion representing various points ~ 
of view among Valley women was the highlight of a 
closely scheduled, day-long meeting. The panel was 
organized by Jean Christensen, who represented 
those women born and raised as Mormons, but who 
had spent much time away from Utah. She stated 

that her love of history helped her to appreciate 
historical and cultural reasons for behavior. 
"Since Mormon history records much persecution, is 


it surprising that after settling here Mormons 
sometimes seem protective, threatened, clannish, 
defensive and prejudiced?" she questioned. “My 
residence outside Utah has helped me to see both 
sides of the religious issue and to share my feel- 
ings of concern with others." 

Carol Martinez, representing non-Mormon women, 
used some personal examples to illustrate the sub- 
tle ways Mormons in the valley sometimes pressure 
non-members. Active in her own church and an in- 
volved community volunteer herself, Mrs. Martinez 
outlined problems in getting busy Mormon women to 
become involved in community activities. "Mormon 
women are basically assignment-oriented," she sug- 
gested, “because of years of depending on ‘calls’ 
to various church responsibilities." She also noted 
that some Mormons who do accept roles in community 
organizations do not fulfill those responsibilities 
as zealously as they would a Church calling. She 
Suggested that community spiritual leaders should 
co-operate and plan joint religious experiences, 
such as the recent fast for rain, which could draw 
people together. 

Helen Roth spoke of the welfare problems she 
dealt with daily and, using specific examples, she 
tried to suggest the difficulty a counselor has in 
determining whether a given applicant is "worthy or 
unworthy" poor. She praised the Mormon welfare 
system, and then outlined the problems of "fringe 
Mormons who do not fit within the system," who ar- 
rive in the Valley and are desperate for assistance. 
“These, and many non-Mormon poor, feel shut out be- 
cause they can't receive the help that they need." 

A life-long resident of the Valley and a stake Re- 
lief Society president, Eva Faye Anderson noted 
that "Mormons are in the majority in the Valley, 
and it is always easier to live as one of a majority. 
However, in America, rule by a majority must pro- 
tect the rights of the minority." She then ex- 
pressed regret for “problems of which I was unaware 
after living here all my life." She pledged to be 
a better listener herself and to work for better 
understanding in the community. 

Asked whether she felt blacks or white non-mem- 
bers had more difficulty adjusting in Cache Valley, 
Dr. Larzette Hale said, "Non-Mormon whites. Blacks 
are already adjusted to being different, while non- 
Mormon whites are not used to being in a minority." 
She indicated that adults can handle problems of 
religious differences better than children, and 
pleaded with Mormons: to be aware of what their 
children were doing to minority children. 

Dr. Alison Thorne and her daughter, Dr. Barrie 
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A RECORD KEEPER 


From time to time we hear the question, 
“Why do you devote so much coverage to the 
old Woman's Exponent? You should be using 
the space to deal with current issues and 
problems." 

Our answer to that query is two-fold. 
First of all, Exponent II was bequn in the 
same spirit as the old Woman's jonent=--as 
a means of “keeping in touch," like a "long 
letter from an old friend." Both papers have 
had as a major goal the dissemination of in- 
formation about Mormon women to Mormon women. 
We in no way claim to be an official organ of 
the Church, but neither did the original news- 
paper--and yet we both have felt comfortable 
in our role of being at least one exponent of 
Mormon women today. Because of these similar- 
ities, we feel the spiritual ties with our 
sisterly predecessor very strongly. It there- 
fore seems natural and logical to pay homage 
to our source by reprinting small excerpts 
from it in each issue. 

The second reason for “revisiting the Wom- 
an's Exponent" has to do with the recent--by 
the world's standards--"fad" of searching for 
our "roots." The discovery of the Woman's Ezr- f 
ponent led to an interest in some of these re- 
markable women--an interest which led a group of 
us to further study, which culminated in Mormon 
Sisters. But, as any Church member knows, we 
are a record-keeping people, and we even smile 
knowingly to see Elijah's "turning the hearts 
of the children to their fathers" catch on 
among our Gentile brethren. Zaponent II sees 
itself as but one of many record keepers. In- 
formation about our times--and especially 
about the thoughts and activities of women-- 
are being recorded here, just as they were in 
the original Woman's Exponent. We join with 
Reba Keele and Dennis Rowley, in this issue, 
in pleading with our readers to get their 
mothers’ and grandmothers’ journals and records 
of any sort into one archive or another. The 
gathering of materials, as both point out, is 
at least as important as the writing of history. 
We also agree with Claudia Bushman, in her 
Exponent Day Dinner speech, that we should 
keep our own journals faithfully and on a regu- 
lar basis so that we can be remembered as we 
would wish to be. It is in this spirit of 
bringing the past up to touch the present that 
we devote pages not only to the original Expo- 
nent, but also to such areas of interest as 
“Mormon Women in the Theatre.“ spntliahted in 
~ As they read of these and other women re- 
ported in the pages of Exponent II, perhaps 
our readers will be gently nudged--whether it 
be in the direction of looking back to do re- 
search of their own on particular women or 
their own families, or of looking forward to 
helping out future generations who will use 
our records to write of us. We applaud both 
directions, and hope to serve as an impetus to 
any interested parties. 
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Thorne, shared stories of their relationship in a 
refreshing presentation entitled, "Two Generations 
Touch Four." Very involved in teaching courses 

in feminism at Michigan State University, Dr. 

Thorne paid tribute to the creative atmosphere her ~ 
mother had provided, and to her mother's example 

of personal study over the years. Her mother, Ali- 
son Thorne, professor of Family Life at USU, indicated 
that while her employment had been sporadic, "I've 
always been stimulated by ideas and that is what I 
work for." Barrie Thorne then conducted a discussion 
for many conference participants interested in femi- 
nism, encouraging them to look at feminism different- 
ly: "It is simply the freedom for women and wen to 
make choices that affect their own lives. It stress- 
es most of all that we are all human beings, and 

that we can't rigidly channel individual drives on 
the basis of gender." 

Another popular session was part of the smorgas- 
bord of workshops. Neal and Ann Mortensen and Paul 
and Mary Ann Lommen considered the need for open 
communication in marriage. Using audience partici- 
pation, Dr. Marilyn Glatfelter, USU counselor, out- 
lined the "Ain‘t it Awful" Game, which she sees 
many women playing. “We place blame for our trou- 
bles any place but on our own shoulders," Mrs. Glat- 
felter said, observing how hard it is to be honest 
with ourselves. 

The final frosting of the day was an offering of 
talent. An Art Invitational showed the works of 
five Valley women, and was followed by an informal 
reception for them. A Readers' Theatre followed, 
wrapping up the Conference. 

The Conference steering committee had seen 
friendships blossom among themselves as they worked 
together and shared a common goal, and they were 
eager to see the same relationship happen for 
other women. Some of this desire was realized 
as the panel set up small discussion groups for 
about one hundred women who indicated the wish to 
continue the dialogue which the panel had started. 
They hope to organize an Inter-Denominational 
Council of Women for the Valley, which will work 
on concerns which emerge from these discussions. 
Tapes of the panel discussion and Mrs. Thayne's 
talk have been placed for circulation in the USU 
Library. Hopefully the Conference has started 
something that will give Mormon women an oppor- 
tunity to reach out and build bridges of understand- 
ing not just in Cache Valley, but wherever they 
may go, 


Carolyn Cragun 
Logan, Utah 
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Exponent | Papers to BYU 


On 24 March 1977, Grethe B. Peterson, managing 
editor of Exponent II, presented the BYU Archives 
with records and materials from its files over 
the past three years. The papers were prepared 
by Claudia Bushman, former editor of exponent II, 
and other staff members. ia 

Dennis Rowley of the BYU Archives had request- 
ed that the papers be sent to them to become a 
part of their new Women's History Archives section. 
He and Beverly Green were on hand for the occasion, 
and expressed appreciation for the materials and 
the hope that szponent IZ would continue to send 
them. B 

Exponent II encourages other groups and pri- 
vate individuals to donate records and other per- 
tinent information to the BYU and/or another ar- 
chive. 
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OUT OF THE ARCHIVES, INTO THE SPOTLIGHT 


“Aunt” Emmeline B. Wells, “Mother" Lucy Mack 
Smith, Mary Ann Burnham Freeze, Martha Jane Coray, 
and Alice Louise Reynolds, an unlikely group of 
women who, if they were even acquaintances, cer- 
tainly were never more than that to each other, 
formed the subject of the first symposium of the 
Women's History Archives of BYU's Harold B. Lee 
Library, March 17, 1977. : 

The nineteenth century women chosen had in com- 
mon one characteristic: some or most of their 
papers extant have been donated to the Brigham 
Young University's manuscript collection, and now 
form a part of the special Archives devoted to the 
Papers of women. The symposium, which took place 
on the Provo campus, was sponsored by the Advisory 
Board of the Archives, Lavina Fielding, chairwoman. 

Morning sessions heard presentations by Dorothy 
0. Rea, “What's in the Archives?"; Maureen Ursen- 
bach Beecher on "Emmeline B. Wells," whose diaries 
had been a recent gift to the Archives; and Reba 
Keele telling of Alice Louise Reynolds, founder 
and grande dame of literature studies at BYU for 
over forty years. 

Luncheon guests heard Archives curator Dennis 
Rowley explain, under the title "In Quest of Bless- 
ed Damozels," the search for documents to augment 
the collection. An unexpected interruption in the 
proceedings introduced to the group former Salt 
Lake City judge and Utah congresswoman Reva Beck 
Bosone, donor of a recent set of papers. Judge 
Bosone, now retired and living in Kansas City with 
her daughter, reaffirmed the need for women to 
participate in public life, and noted the impor- 


MORMON SISTERS Receives Citation 


Mormon Sisters: Women in Early Utah, a book 
edited by Claudia Bushman and written and pub- 
lished by several women in the Boston area, re- 
ceived a citation at the recent Mormon History 
Association meetings which were held in Kirtland, 
Ohio, on 23 April 1977. 

The citation reads: “The Mormon History Asso- 
ciation presents a special citation to The Editor 
and Authors of Mormon Sisters: For making a sig- 
nal contribution in the neglected area of Mormon 
women's studies; For exemplifying what interested, 
dedicated women can accomplish on their own; For 
initiative in pushing their project to completion, 
publishing it, and distributing it to an appre- 
ciative audience." 

Those connected with Mormon Sisters expressed 
their appreciation and pleasure at the unexpected 
acknowledgement. 


In Quest of Blessed Damozels 


The following are excerpts from a talk given by 
Dennis Rowley at the recent symposium of the Women's 
History Archiver: 


Nine years ago Leonard Arrington identified 
“male bias," or neglect of women, as one of five 
principal biases distorting Mormon history. Two 
years later he moved to correct some of that bias 
by serving as guest editor of an issue of the Utah 
Historical Quarterly devoted exclusively to women. 
Six years ago an entire issue of Dialogue was de- 
voted to women and women's history. Three years 
ago Exponent II began publication, and the woman 
active in both latter endeavors, Claudia Bushman, 
later edited a book entitled Mormon Sisters, which 
was published a few months ago. Just a few weeks 
ago, the Women's Office of the Associated Students 
of BYU held a very successful Women's Conference. 
Hundreds of LDS women attended, some coming from 
Points as distant as Hawaii, California and Texas. 
Surely, the history of Mormon and Utah women is 
maturing, and I have only mentioned a few evidences 
This is heartwarming, and the Women's History Ar- 
chives at Brigham Young University is pleased to 
be able to play a part in the development of 
greater concern for women and their role in history 

As many of you are aware, part of my title is 
borrowed from an article written by Leonard Arring- 
ton a few years ago. The "Quest" for me is a com- 
plex process, which is incredibly exciting and a 
Source of joy, with an occasional interruption for 
frustration and depression. Gathering the treas- 
ures is a quest unto itself. We have had a number 
of notable successes since the inception of the 
Women's History Archives almost two years ago. 

From the acquisition of the magnificent diaries 

of Emmeline B. Wells and commitments for the papers 
of Esther Eggertsen Peterson and Laraine Day, I 
have gained confidence in our ability to acquire 
collections of regional, national and church-wide 
significance. 

Centuries of thinking of women as no more than 
housepersons have conditioned us to place them 
second. In acquiring the Badger Papers, for exam- 
ple, only after we had reached an agreement on his 
Papers, as personal assistant to Senator Reed Smoot, 
were his wife's journals made a subject of discus- 
sion. Even then the family seemed to raise the 
question reluctantly. They were acutely aware of 
the value of her journals, but seemed surprised at 
our interest. Even’a cursory analysis clearly indi- 
cates that historians will never completely under- 
stand Senator Smoot and his period without access to 
the Rosalia Jenkins Badger diaries, and the letters 
written to her by her husband from Washington. 


The largest single obstacle we face in collect- 
ing is the failure of many women to take us seri- 
ously. Again and again we encounter the "who, me?" 
attitude. "Why would you want my journals and let- 
ters--I've never done anything; I'm only a family 
woman." We have a qreat deal of work to do to over- 
come the prejudices and myths of the past. Many 
women seem content to remain a part of the faceless 
silent majority. We would like to carry the message 
to all LDS women that says, "You are important. What 
you do matters. We want to preserve a record of 
your accomplishments, feelings, experiences not 
solely because you measure up to someone's defini- 
tion of outstanding, but because you are unique--as 
an individual and as a woman. It is as important 
for the historian to know and understand the frus- 
trations experienced by the average Mormon woman in 
any time period as it is to know the intellectual 
wrestlings of a leading Mormon poetess. 

The challenge I give you is not new. For Latter- 
day Saints it has been going on at least since the 
inspired speaking and writing of our nineteenth- 
century sisters, but it must continue. A young man 
recently wrote a letter to the Daily Universe in 
which he describe the "women's liberation movement 
at BYU" (his terms, not mine) as a monster loose in 
old Frankenstein Castle, He called on the men to 
march up the hil] with lighted torches to stop it. 
As long as there are people who believe such non- 
sense (from all appearances, he was serious), we 
must speak out and stand for truth and reason. If 
all of this--this symposium, the recent Women's 
Conference, the increased focus on women in litera- 
ture, the genuine attempt to achieve an end to dis- 
crimination and inequality--is a Frankenstein mon- 
Ster, then let's give the aood doctor a medal and 
commission him to build a few more just like it! 

As we proceed with our quest, we should make a 
special effort to use two keys. The first key was 
given to us by Ernst Posner, and might be called 
the archival key. Posner, the grand old man of 
American and European archivists, said that the 
archivist holds the key to the historical kinadom. 
It depends largely on the archivist whether a true 
history of mankind can be written. We must always 
remember that to research, to write, to read, to 
teach are not enough. We must gather and preserve-- 
for ourselves and for future generations. 

The-second key was given to us by the Prophet 
Joseph Smith in 1842, and could be called the key 
of positive image. In speakina to the first meeting 
of the Relief Society in Nauvoo, Joseph gave the 


tance in her life of the influence of her own 
exemplar, a mother who was "the smartest person 
I've ever known." 

Four presentations filled the afternoon beyond 
expectations. Readings and biographical interlin- 
ears from the diaries of Mary Ann Burnham Freeze, 
early in the Salt Lake Stake YWMIA, were present- 
ed by Vicky Burgess-Olson, with tape-recorded 
excerpts prepared by Carol Lynn Pearson. Nelson 
Wadsworth, photographer and collector, presented 
the Mormon pioneer past through a slide showing 
of old photographs. ° 

The first woman to serve on the Board of Trus- 
tees of Brigham Young University was Martha Jane 
Coray, whose life was summarized in a warmly famil- 
jar manner by Jeffery 0. Johnson. Amenuensis for 
Mother Smith when she wrote her history, Martha 
Jane had caught Jeff's attention when he read in 
her obituary that she was known for “decidedly 
doing her own thinking," a characteristic “unusual 
in her sex." And picking up the theme of the Lucy 
Mack Smith history, Richard L. Anderson concluded 
the afternoon by discussing its author and the 
“manuscript itself, a work which, on the facts he's 
been able to check, is "95 percent accurate,” even 
though it's a reminiscence. 

The symposium, attended by an estimated 300 per- 
sons, will most likely become an annual event, Dr. 
Fielding later said. Its combined purposes--to 
attract scholars to study materials in the archives, 
and to entice prospective donors to contribute to 
the collection--seem apt justification for the 
expenditure-of time on the parts of participants. 





women the key of authority and power and admonished 
them to cultivate the virtues of caution, mercy, 
compassion, tolerance, patience, sensitivity and con- 
trolled zeal. All of these virtues could be used 
with benefit by any student of women‘s history 
today. 

We need to be positive in our quest for women's 
history, focusing on the inherent, natural worth 
of women's history rather than emphasizing the im- 
balances of the past. Without question, much his- 
tory has been written as though there were no women 
or no women of consequence (not to mention blacks 
and other minority groups), and there has been and 
is discrimination against women. But if we use 
solely a negative justification for what we do, we 
could end up with a quota-type history, one which 
stops when the scales are balanced (if they could 
be) rather than one which is ongoing, permanent, 
enduring, pursued for its inherent worth. 

Joseph Smith advised the Nauvoo sisters not to 
be overly zealous in pointing out the sins of other 
members, lest an angry world destroy the wheat with 
the tares. We must not clamor too loudly to correct 
the imbalances of the past in history lest we brand 
women's history as anti-men history, a stigma I fear 
it already carries in many minds. The bulk of male 
society will ignore anti-men history and an impor- 
tant audience will be lost. It is self-evident that 
women's history will be about women, but to be most 
meaningful, it can never be solely by or for women. 

Women's history is not inherently negative. Men 
who view it as anti-male and a passing fad deceive 
themselves and miss a great deal. Women who deliber- 
ately couch it in anti- or negative terms do them- 
selves and their history a great disservice. 

Earlier I said women's history must be permanent 
and enduring. That does not mean it should be sta- 
tic. Along with a positive image, the day will come 
when the history of men and the history of women will 
be solidly intertwined ir full context, and I hope 
we can all agree that that is our ultimate qoal, the 
present period of reaction and correcting imbalances 
notwithstanding. If our goal were to create a new 
branch of history--entitled women's history--and we 
pursued that goal to its ultimate point, reaction 
would set in and men's history, children's history, 
etc. would be inevitable. With such truncation, 
the truth about the contributions of women which 
so eluded us before would pass through our hands 
and go off in another direction. In short, our 
goal ought to be truth--the history of women--in 
society--in the full context of the complexities of 
the past. 
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Alice Louise Reynolds Dedication 


Courtesy of Women's History Archives, BYU 


Forty-five years ago last month a group of de- 
voted women, many of them students, decided that 
they wanted to organize a literary club named after 
their beloved teacher and friend, Alice Louise 
Reynolds. When Miss Reynolds was approached for her 
approval of this endeavor, we are told she just 
beamed and said, "Oh, girls, hurry and do it while 
the enthusiasm runs high." 

There are now three active chapters and the enthu- 
siasm is still running high. On 27 March 1977, many 
new and old friends of Alice Louise Reynolds met to 
dedicate a room in her honor in the new wing of the 
Harold B. Lee Library at BYU. Those who contributed 
to this effort did so because they felt it was im- 
portant to have a special place where the Alice 
Louise Reynolds collection of books could be housed, 
giving future generations of Mormon women and men a 
chance to get to know this remarkable woman. 

Algie Ballif, Helen Stark, Fern Eyring and D. Alton 
Partridge worked with the BYU administration in pre- 
paring the memorial. Dean Faucett was commissioned 
to paint a portrait of Miss Reynolds, which was un- 
veiled at the time of the dedication service. 

One of Miss Reynolds new friends is Reba Keele, a 
graduate instructor-in commmication and debate at 
BYU, and director of thé-Honore Program. Dr. Keele 
started reading and writing about Miss Reynolds a 
few years ago, and was asked to share some of her 
information about this unusual woman at the dedica- 
tion. The following are excerpts from Dr. Keele's 
speech: 


At a time when 25% of the adult women in the 
Church are single (never married, widowed, or di- 
vorced), the need to know women who have built rich 
lives, open friendships, and meaningful service 
while differing from the traditional model of family, 
home, and children, may be the greatest in our his- 
tory. While it is important to recognize that the 
“mother in Israel" is a role given great emphasis 
in the Gospel, such emphasis should not obscure the 
due recognition of those who provide examples for 
the women of today, who face more contingencies and 
unexpected demands than ever before. A woman who 
was such an example to hundreds of students was 
Alice Louise Reynolds--"spinster," Relief Society 
member, professor, friend, and lover of learning. 

let me share a little bit with you of why I 
think Alice Louise Reynolds is important for people 
like me and people with whom I work. One of the gaps 
in my life has always been a lack of a sense of heri- 
tage. I was the first of my family to go to college, 
the only one who has. Almost everything I've done 
in school, I was the "first woman who" or the "only 
woman who" did such and such a thing. There was a 
gap in my education at B.Y.U. While here as a stu- 
dent, I had not a single woman teacher. There were 
no women who were strong, vital models. I knew that 
when my debate coach told me that I "fought like a 
man," it was disturbing in a vague way, but I did 
not know why until years later. Then Maureen Ursen- 
bach Beecher of the Church Historian's office said, 
"Do you know about Alice Louise Reynolds?" To my 
negative response, she said, “Why don't you look her 
up. I think you'll enjoy her." I think from the 
moment I picked up Amy Brown Lyman's book, A Lighter 
of Lamps, there was a sense of finding some of the 
heritage that I had lacked. Let me share with you 
what has been meaningful for me as a single woman 
in a married church and as a teacher at B.Y.U. in 
what Alice Louise Reynolds has communicated to me. 

First of all, she accepted herself as a person 
of worth. I think that comes through in every word 
she wrote, in everything that is said of her. It 
is not that she said things about herself as a per- 

~ son of worth; it was like being able to say toa 
group of young women who wanted to form a club in 
her honor, and to say unselfconsciously, "Oh, please 
do it while your enthusiasm is stil] high"--without 
arrogance or pride, but acceptance of her own self- 
worth. 

Her family was, I suspect, an unusual one for 
Pioneer Utah. It was a very harmonious, polygamous 
one, with three wives getting along very well. 

It was also a family of considerable education, and 





one which emphasized ideas and the need for educa- 
tion. Her mother, Mary Ann Tuddenham, had been well 
educated in England. Her father, George Reynolds, 
was the secretary to four prophets. She points out 
in her biography of him that any of his wives could 
best him at carpet laying, putting up stoves, or 
hanging doors. The fact that this in no way detract- 
ed from his masculinity may help us understand how 
she could be so different from the average woman of 
her time and yet feel no loss of femininity. She saw 
herself as a woman, even though she deviated from 
the stereotyped picture of what a woman “ought" to 
be. She was called "Princess Alice” by her family, 
a description that was not judgmental or negative, 
but rather indicative of the kind of love and atten- 
tion that she was given. 

I think that kind of confidence let her assume 
that she would be welcome wherever she went. Rather 
than asking people if she could come to stay, she 
informed them that she was coming to stay. Brother 
Partridge described how she wrote and told the Par- 
tridges that she was coming to Columbia for a year, 
and they had better find a larger apartment before 
she got there because they did not have room for 
her. Violet Brown said that they were living in 
Paris when she wrote that she was coming. They 
wrote back to come any time except between the first 
and tenth of August since they would be on vacation. 
She arrived on the first and left on the tenth. 

Even while Alice was alive, the folklore about 
her began to grow. I was told of the time she 
taught a class, having forgotten to put her skirt 
on, in only her slip. There is the story of her 
carrying a teakettle to school, thinking that it was 
her purse. On another occasion she wore her dress 
wrong side out to a play. Once she slid through 
the window to a classroom when the doors were 
locked. Arriving bloomers first, and seeing a 
class was already in session, she said, "Oh, ex- 
cuse me," and climbed back out again. 

Coach Roberts tells the story of meeting her 
walking and reading through a herd of cows. He 
thought her quite brave since she was swatting the 
cows with her purse as she went through. He walked 
up to her to compliment her on her bravado, but the 
moment he spoke, she swatted him with her purse. He 
said that from the blank look on her face, he felt 
the only safe thing to do was to fall down on all 
fours and "moo." 

These stories, far from bothering her, seemed to 
be accepted by her as being accurate descriptions 
of one part of her--as long as one didn't draw gen- 
eralized conclusions from them. This was indicated 
by her pointing out to students, with a twinkle in 
her eye, an old umbrella which she had carried to 
Europe three times and returned with, while no one 
else with her had made it through the whole trip 
with the same umbrella! My own feeling is that she 
was not absentminded, but rather that her mind was 
occupied with what she considered to be the impor- 
tant things of the world. The things which take up 
so much of my mind and so much of my time were sim- 
ply not important to her. I suspect she could medi- 
tate on a dead run. 

In a delightful interview with Algie Ballif, 
Helen Stark and Naomi Earl, they spoke of Alice 
Louise's naturalness and of being absolutely free of 
any need to impress. Dr. A. E. Winship, president 
of the National Education Association, said of her, 
"Miss Reynolds knows more about more things that I am 
interested in than any other woman I have ever met.” 
Helen Stark says, "We all agreed that she was remark- 
ably free of egocentric hangups. My superficial guess 
is that she was spontaneously in touch with her un- 
conscious, and her own center. I have the feeling 
that she rang true almost from birth, and was conse- 
quently freer to do her own thing than most of us." 
She lived out her life “under an eternal canopy of 
her life's purpose." I now think that that is what 
is communicated so strongly to me. She was a woman. 
of confidence and self-respect. She felt no need to 
pretend to be less than she was, which is so common 
for young women of today. 

A second very important quality: she seemed to 
be conscious of the need to develop her own talents. 
She had an insatiable desire to learn. She studied 
everywhere she could, and travelled everywhere she 
could. She spent the last summer before her death, 
knowing that she had cancer, traveling to London. 

She started college at B.Y.U. when she was thir- 
teen because Kar] Maeser was there. She studied in 
Salt Lake City and Logan because there were indivi- 
dual teachers there with whom she wished to study. 
She graduated from (Normal) school at seventeen. 

She was too young to legally take a teaching job 
in the state, but began teaching in Nephi. Then 
Benjamin Cluff came to her two years later and 
asked her if she would get more schooling and come 
back to B.Y.U. to establish a department of litera- 
ture. She would be the first woman to teach other 
than home economics and music on campus. So she 
went off to the University of Michigan, which had 
been co-ed for very few years at that time, and 
Joined a small Mormon community there. At the age 
of twenty-one in the fall of 1894, she began to 
teach classes at B.Y.U. 

She used her sabbaticals to take classes at the 
University of Chicago, Columbia, Queens College in 
London, Berkeley and Cornell. She traveled all over 
Europe and the Middle East. She loved world fairs; 
it appears that she went to every one that was held. 

She read widely. She could describe Thomas Har- 
dy's works analytically, she read Sandburg's Lincoln, 
she copied into her autobiographical notes the writ- 
ings of feminists of her time. She was totally inept 
at doing handwork, cooking or cleaning. She was a 
very gracious hostess, but she could not take care 


of any of the details of hostessing and often asked 
others to for her. She seemed to accept the fact 
that God had given her a fine mind, and that she 
ought to develop it because she had it. She seemed 
to truly believe that which she wrote, “That, which 
every seeker after knowledge knows to be true is 
that any information paves the way for adding to 

our information. Knowledge is a magnet that attracts 
knowledge." 

Alice Louise also taught theology at B.Y.U. She 
seemed to feel that she had the best of two worlds in 
her occupational choice: "There is one thing that is 
beautiful about religion and about art. To religion 
you can bring all the beauty and all the uplift there 
is in art. To art you can bring all the reverence, 
all the holiness and beauty there is in religion." 

Her third characteristic that is important to me 
was that her orientation was one of service to 
others. She seemed to have accepted her single state 
as merely different from marriage, without ever com- 
municating any negative attitudes towards either 
status. At the Alice Louise Reynold's club cele- 
bration of her birthday in 1932, she said, "To some 
of you the sweetest word in the English language is 
husband. To some of you, child. But to me the sweet- 
est word in the English language is friend." She 
built many meaningful relationships with all kinds 
of people, male and female, families, Church members 
and non-members. 

Her service was not limited to friends and the 
Church. She was probably the first woman to parti- 
cipate in a political convention. She served as a 
leader in the Federation of Women's Clubs, partici- 
pated in the National Education Association, and 
represented the Relief Society General Board on the 
National Council of Women. Besides being on the Re- 
lief Society General Board, she edited the Relief 
Society Magazine and wrote the literature lessons 
for several years. 

Alice Louise was loved by men, but she was loved 
by her sisters to the point where Amy Brown Lyman 
said she was a “woman's woman." She helped women 
by recognizing their gifts. She helped them recog- 
nize who they were. Her political and intellectual 
interests were focused towards helping women to im- 
prove their contributions to the world and to the 
work of the Church. An important part of her ser- 
vice was to work toward suffrage, to work toward the 
place of women, but also to work for men, to work 
towards human rights for her entire life. 

As early as 1922 the first "book shower" was 
held, in which women of the state honored her for 
her service by donating books to the Brigham Young 
University Library. Such spontaneous activities 
were replaced by the formation of several Alice 
Louise Reynolds Clubs, beginning in 1933. These 
literary clubs, concerned with giving women more 
study and development of the mind, still exist in 
half a dozen chapters, and are actively concerned 
with achieving some recognition of Miss Reynolds 
on the campus she served for so long (forty-four 
years). The club was described recently by Helen 
Stark: "Members found in her a champion of their 
sex, a custodian of their cultural and spiritual 
values, and an exponent of friendship. They con- 
tinued to send back books and money, and to sponsor 
an English student scholarship. Their meetings be- 
came spontaneous centers of continuing education." 

On 27 December 1933, Miss Reynolds had surgery. 
That she had cancer was-not generally known, and 
her treatment of the news was such that very few 
ever suspected. Her activities were seemingly lit- 
tle hampered by the knowledge she had of approach- 
ing death. In 1934, she records seventeen funerals 
in which she had spoken in that year. The summer 
of 1937 saw her in Europe for the last time. On 
6 December 1938, she died at the LDS hospital in 
Salt Lake City. 

She said to her sister Polly--and I don't know 
if you can sense what this means to a single woman 
to hear this said by a woman who is dying single: 
"Well, I am not afraid to die. I have lived the 
best I could, and I am sure no gir] or woman ever 
had a more wonderful life, with more opportunities, 
more privileges, and more friends. I have been most 
fortunate, and for all these blessings, I am sin- 
cerely grateful." 5 

It is significant that this single, childless 
woman influenced as many lives--perhaps more--as if 
she had married and had had a large posterity. It 
is a little frustrating that in studying a person 
of so legendary a character that little can be dis- 
covered that tells of her struggles, or that helps 
one discover the warts of personality inherent in 
human nature. At the same time, it is encouraging 
that it was recognized in her time that here was an 
uncommon woman--in strength, in mind, in combining 
religion, art, and the intellect--and that her con- 
tributions and gifts were accepted despite the fact 
that she was not a mother in Israel. 

There are far too few models for women in the 
Church, and even fewer who demonstrate the full and 
abundant life of courage and peace while not in the 
traditional mold. Our freshman women at B.Y.U. are 
reaching out desperately to know what they can be, 
and to find strong women after whom they can model 
their lives. The qualities of self-acceptance, a 
striving to develop personal gifts, and to use those 
gifts in the service of others, shown. by Alice 
Louise Reynolds' life, are worthy of consideration 
in seeking models of those with different drumbeats 
who exemplify Christ-like lives. Alice Louise Rey- 
nolds deserves further study, as do many other women 
in our heritage who can help us through the maze of 
current issues. We need to find them and see them 
as _real people whom we can learn from and who can 
help us to solve real problems today. 
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While I would not describe myself as a woman 
who thought at any stage of life that spectrum 
meant a medical instrument, I have had my limited 
range. If I have seen that the world was full of 
a number of things, I have not seen, let alone 
seized, all of the options it afforded. I doubt, 
for example, that I ever would have wandered into 
a Women's Center for guidance or personal assess- 

- ment or simply support. At least not in my self- 
assured undergraduate days. But life chastens us 
and makes us repent of our snobberies. A crazy 
route led me to find myself not only in a Women's 
Center, but creating and directing one. 

I had studied women writers in graduate school 
and had written a book about them. In addition to 
teaching classes for the English Department of the 
University of Utah, I had taught a rare and delight- 
ful group of women for many quarters through the 
U's Division of Continuing Education. I then took 
a part-time job at Westminster College directing 
Women's Programs. I believe it was a token assign- 
ment at the time it was made. It was certainly a 
token job for me. However, because of the job I 
began to do some thinking about women and women's 
programs. 

1 began by asking some questions about women. 

1 approached a male colleague who had a near fault- 
less sense of the academic world and its relation 
to the times. What, I questioned, did he think was 
the future of Women's Studies, given where Black 
Studies was today? 

Eoten like the poor, are always with us," he 
replied. "There will always be discontented house- 

wives who have deferred the development of talents 

or careers and who are angry at such concessions, 

Or who simply want to pick up the threads." 

"Women, like the poor, are always with us." I 
pondered the implications in that sentence for many 
an hour. How many attitudes are contained in that 
one phrase! Poor women. Helpless women. Women 
always on our hands. Women who haven't risen above 
their limitations--limitations which are assumed to 
be static. 

I began a few programs for women and did some 
more thinking. I asked another friend to come talk 
to a group of students about the women's movement 
and its revival in our time. She began by posing 
the question all of us are eventually asked, "What 
is it women want?" My friend said she replies, 
“Women want what you want. Everything. The best 
of everything life has to offer." 


Points of Arrival 


Mulling over these comments and many others, I 
was beginning to shape a philosophy and to change 
as a result of this fledgling rationale. I was 
beginning to move beyond the approach I had usu- 
ally taken in life--the one that is rooted in 
"How can I endure this?" I was begfnning to ask 
myself instead, “What am I learning from this?" 

Women I had admired came to mind. I thought of 
Eleanor Roosevelt saying, "My advice to women is 
to get into the ball game and stay in the bal] 
game." I thought of the salty portrait photo- 
grapher Imogen Cunningham saying, “My main object 
in life is to get a-lot of work done every day. ... 
I did the best I could, and I think I had a pretty 
good time." I thought of my grandmothers’ re- 
sponse to a comment of mine several years ago. 
"Gram," I'd said, “I'm behind schedule. If I don't 
fly into action, I'm not going to have children.” 
She was silent for an uneasy time. Her blue eyes 
turned inward. She knew I had come for her bless- 
ing or her urging, and that I needed to know which 
it would be. When she looked up, her eyes were 
vigorous and peaceful. "Enjoy your life," she 
said, 

That led me to remember my friend Elouise Bell's 
having found for us the one summing definition of 
what the women's movement is about. The good line 
in an otherwise bad moveie, "Rooster Cogburn and 
the Lady," occurs at the end of the film when 
Rooster has finally begun to value the Lady who 
has nearly driven him to the zoo. Defending her 
obtrusive peculiarities, he drawls, "She's the way 
she is because it's the way she wants to be." 

One last comment settled over all this. I re- 
membered Baudelaire being asked once by a woman, 
no doubt gushingly, “It must be so difficult to 
write those beautiful poems of yours." "Madame," 
he replied, “if it isn't easy, it's impossible.” 

That made sense to me. Most of us make life 
harder than it needs to be. And it is never harder 
than when we aren't being what we were made to be, 
when we're not doing what we're most endowed, most 
able to do. If instinct doesn't teach this, ex- 
perience will. 

Through these months, women came into my office 
daily, many of them having realized and having 
expressed themselves some aspect of these ideas. 
One woman I remember particularly well was East 
Indian. She was looking for work and she had 
heard that we were doing some things for women at 
Westminster College. I told her that I would be 
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delighted to have her join in our endeavor, but 
that we had no funds at the present with which to 
expand our staff. 1 went on to say that I felt 
She was overqualified for the kind of work we 
could give her. She did not look up for some time. 
When she did, she said with that Eastern dignity 
that goes through Occidental frenzy like the trade 


winds. "It is the same everywhere I go. It is 
always what I am told." 
Women continued to come into my office. Most 


of them, like my Indian friend, had a great deal 
to give the world and no place in which to give it. 
Some of the women wanted full-time employment. 
Some wanted to’be a volunteer part of what we were 
trying to do. Some needed help themselves. All 
came with an unstated but immediately shared as- 
sumption that women were in some kind of venture 
together, that we were learning how to do some 
things that needed to be done, and that we would 
indeed learn what we needed to know in order to be 
able to accomplish them. 

At about this time, when reading Doris Lessing's 
The Golden Notebook, 1 came across this Passage: 

It seems to me like this. It's not a terrible 
thing--I mean it may be terrible, but it's not dam- 
aging, tt's not poisoning to do without something 
one really wants . . . What's terrible is to pre- 
tend that the second-rate is first-rate, to pre- 
tend that you don't need love when you do; or you 
like your work when you know quite well you're ca- 
pable of better. 

That wrapped it all up for me. There was not 
one woman among the many I'd talked to who hadn't 
been inclined toward a change in her life because 
of the beautiful belief that there was something 
exquisite to become in becoming what one really 
wanted to be. 

Concurrent with my work at Westminster College, 
I was serving with five other women on an ad hoc 
committee which was looking into the needs of women 
in the Church in order to make a recommendation to 
the First Presidency concerning those needs and how 
they might be better met. One of the women on the 
committee remarked one day, when we were discussing 
what the women of Mormondom had given the world and 
what it had cost the world, “I used to begin teach- 
ing my classes years ago with writing this on the 
board: ‘Don't make the ideas safe for the children; 
make the children safe for the ideas.'" 

With that I was launched! I felt that we would 
open a Women's Center at Westminster College and 
advocate a healthy, zesty exploration into the spec- 
trum of possibilities open to women, both adding to 
and trusting in their ability to examine those pos- 
sibilities and embrace the ones that would lead 
them home on the darkest night. 

If my own thinking through these months had not 
been enough to move me in the direction of putting 
together a Women's Center at Westminster College, 
those around me would not have let me stand still. 
Students made suggestions and proposals--amazing 
proposals that dealt with one-year, two-year, and 
five-year planning. In addition a group of women, 
who had called themselves The Mother's Club for 
many years, had become weary of baking cookies for 
student occasions. Desiring to step into the pres- 
ent, to participate as well as serve in endeavors 
that were expansive, enriching, and stimulating, 
they changed their name to Town and Gown and join- 
ed hands with us. Because of their vision of what 
we could do for women in the community and on the 
Westminster campus, it was to be a productive and 
challenging union. The women in Town and Gown 
furnished three handsome rooms in the student union 
building that used to be a dusty TV lounge and a 
cloak room. Students staff it. 

The day to open the doors came. A student, a 
man as it happens, walked in and said, "We're about 
to spend $4,500 of class funds on a party. I'd 
like to see us not do that. I'd like to see us do 
something like what you've done here--maybe start 
a day care center for the children of students and 
faculty." Women students gathered and stood, too 
dumbfounded at their new resource to do more than 
gaze and smile. 5 

While setting up this Women's Center, we learn- 
ed many things--some negative, some positive. We 
noticed that women are expected to fail, that the 
endeavors of women serving women are thought to be 
temporary, that the needs of women are profound, 
that the efforts of women to meet those needs are 
effortless, that women can mobilize a little faster 
than the U.S. Army, that women do not simply make 
one large footprint and then lie down in it for a 
snooze, that the size of the dream is the limit, 
that for some on-lookers, too good is worse than 
no good at all, that someone will walk down the 
hall on the most difficult day of all and say, "I 
know you've done this in love and it will be re- 
ceived in love." 

Something creative has happened here. There is 
one more agency that will help women create for 
themselves the best life that they can put together, 
and to help that endeavor be productive, orderly, 
and positive, not chaotic, random, and divisive. 
There is a Center that can become a cohesive, cen- 
tral agency for informed action--where ideas can be 
born, raised, and made to move in favor of women 
in Utah. There is yet another voice for women who 
are wholeheartedly and responsibly choosing the 
lives they live rather than being relegated to 
them. 

When you're in Salt Lake City, come see us. 


Jeri Parker 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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ON THE BOSS'S KNEE... 


Although many women of today chafe under the 
stereotyped role of the female secretary, the en- 
trance of women into the business world was an im- 
portant landmark in women's struggle for equality. 
Before the 1870's, when the first typewriters were 
manufactured, the only jobs readily available for 
women were low-paid factory jobs with long hours 
and poor working conditions. As the need for qual- 
ified stenographers and typists grew, women flock- 
ed to the better-paying office jobs. The follow- 
ing chart indicates how momentous the growth was: 


Women in Offices! 
Year Number % increases 
1870 930 
1880 2,315 148.9 
1890 45,553 1,867.7 
1900 104,450 127.3 


Women seemed to have found a new niche that was a 
great improvement over their previous status. Wom- 
en did, of course, encounter many obstacles. The 
stereotypes and prejudices that seem to accompany 
women in any new endeavor were present, but the 
entrance of women into the business world came 
more easily than other pursuits. Despite the con- 
tempt and fear that American women in general, and 
Mormon women specifically, faced as they entered 
the business world, a number of factors contributed 
to the relative ease with which they became a nec- 
essary part of any modern office. 

Women were first introduced to the business 
world when, in 1881, the Central Branch of the 
YWCA in New York City began to train eight women 
as stenographer-typists. Despite the fears express- 
ed by local employers that their constitutions were 
not sound enough to endure the six month course, 
they all graduated successfully and were hired 
immediately. The YWCA was bombarded with hundreds 
of requests for additional courses from eager women 
who saw the advantages of an office career.2 Em- 
ployers were not quite so enthusiastic. Many 
viewed the influx with contempt and doubt. Some 
of the jokes that passed from office to office are 
good examples of that contempt. The earliest wo- 
men typists were called “typewriters,” and many of 
those early jokes depended on the double meaning 
of the word. This letter, supposedly written from 
a bankrupt businessman to his wife is a fair sam- 
ple of the witticisms at the expense of women in 
the office: 

Dear Blanche: I have sold off all my office 
furniture, chairs, desks, etc., and I an writing 
this peur under difficulties with my typewriter 
on '° 
Many of the Horatio Alger-type novels of the 
day serve as further indicators of the levi ty with 
which many viewed the early "typewriters." A 
typical plot involved a young, innocent girl from 
the country who was wildly in love with the boss. 
Because of her extreme modesty, he hesitated to 
propose marriage and resorted to dictating the 
Proposal to her. The action reaches its high point 
when she, with tears in her eyes, asks, “And to 
whom, sir, is this missive to be addressed?"2 

This story is closely aligned with one of the 
fears that many people felt at seeing women enter 
a “man's" world. Many concerned people felt that 
young women would be unable to maintain their mod- 
esty and decorum in an office situation. Numerous 
lectures and tracts implored young women to refrain 
from immodest behavior in the office. In one of 
the early agenda of the AF of L, the following is 
listed to be discussed: 

Professional services, instead of "Companion- 
shtp,' in business offices, is one of the main 
matters that should receive our attention. 2 
The horrors of young women who fell prey to the 
advances of an evil boss were vividly portrayed in 
the dime novels of the day. Another fear often 
expressed by hesitant employers was the chaos that 
women might bring to an office. Visions of their 
offices turned into beauty salons haunted the em- 
Ployers. This picture by an artist in 1875 illus- 
trates some of these fears: 





parlor, and above all things avoid undue familiarity 





As indicated by the rapid growth of women office 
workers, these fears and concerns had little effect 
on women who chose to become stenographers, typists, 
and secretaries. There were too many other factors 
involved that made these new career opportunities 
an immediate success. Perhaps the first was the 
extreme need for people to (wo)man the offices. 

The Civil War had taken away many of the men who 
had worked as clerks and, at the same time, it had 
greatly increased the amount of correspondence in 
the nation.3 Good secretaries were in high demand. 
A second factor was the appearance of the type- 
writer on the market. The complete novelty of the 
machine was a contributing factor in the acceptance 
of women as its established owners. Typing had not 
been labelled as a man's domain simply because 
typewriters had not existed previously. Women 
could enter the job market without posing a threat. 
They did not have to replace men; they found a new 
opportunity waiting. A third reason that women 
were accepted in the office was that their new 
jobs were seen as an extension of the already ac- 
cepted female role. After all, keeping an office 
clean and tidy wasn't too much different from tend- 
ing a house. Three qualities that one author list- 
ed as women's inherent possession that would aid 

in office work are finger dexterity, conscientious- 
ness, and confidentiality.2 

The best reasons for the rapid growth of women 
office workers, however, can be seen in the atti- 
tudes of the women themselves. Before 1870 there 
were really very few jobs open to educated women. 
An office job offered a woman the chance to main- 
tain her gentility and femininity. A woman office 
worker could earn money without demeaning herself. 
"She was, in aggregate, a symbol of all young wom- 
en with more than average education who had enter- 
prise t9 go out, learn a skill, and make some 
money." Even more important than the money, how- 
ever, to many of the young women who had decided 
to embark on this career, was the excitement with 
which they viewed-the business world. Here was 
their chance to enter an otherwise exclusively 
male world. 

It was only shortly after the offices were open- 
ed to women in the East that the first women in 
Utah were being trained for office work. Many of 
the same attitudes and fears about women in offices 
are reflected in Mormon literature, but there is a 
distinct Mormon flavor to the cautions. In an 
early volume of the Woman's Exponent, the fear that 
working in an office will take the women away from 
her family is expressed. It is also stated that it 
would be a waste to train women since family, obli- 
gations would allow them to work for only a short 
time. Brigham Young's reaction to this objection 
was typical of his pragmatism. He simply said to 
train more women than could possibly be needed so 
a substitute would always be available. 

The fear that an office career would undermine 
a woman's modesty is expressed even more frequently 
in Mormon literature than it was in the East. Warn- 
ings to continually maintain a proper distance are 
especially common in the Yo: Woman's Journal, 

The following is a good example: 

I cannot close this without warning our dear and 
innocent young Mormon girls to beware to whom they 
apply for situations in this field, for in no other 
way or in no other field, is there more scope for 
the betrayal of innocence, and for the gradual 
allurement of young women down to the gilded haunts 
of vice and sin. Be very careful mothers with whom 
you allow your fair daughters to sit in‘ daily 
familiar intercourse, for the freedom is a danger- 
ous one to be placed in the hands of an unscrupu- 
lous and unprincipled man! Remember this, 0 ye 
daughters of Zion, and beware of the dangers which 
threaten, (Vol. 3, Jan. 1892, p.229) 
Numerous teachers took it upon themselves to in- 
struct young women in the proper behavior toward 
employers. The following passage, also from the 
Young Woman's Journal, is a good example of the 
advice given to young women who were interested in 
a business career: 

Be as ladylike in an office as you would in a 

















with the other clerks. Treat them always with 
kindness, and be ever ready to do them a favor, 
but remember that familiarity breeds contempt. 

The dignified and refined mannere of the young 
ladies who first entered the different kinde of 
business awakened respect and made places for them. 
Do not by your careless behavior in public offices 
destroy the good opinions which have been thus 
earned. Do not treat as a social friend a young 
man you may chance to meet in business until you 
have the approval of your friends, or your asso- 
ciation with him has been sufficiently long to 
prove his worth. e 

Never accept gifts or other attentions from 
your employer, unless he has introduced you to 
the members of his family and you have been re- 
ceived on a social equality by them. He may in- 
vite you to entertainments with the kindest motives, 
but remember that in accepting his attentions you 
are exposing yourself to criticism and will lose 
much of the respect of others to which you are 
entitled, 

In all your association with men in business, 
above all things strive to command their respect. 
Avoid everything in your conduct that might ocea- 
ston inconvenience or annoyance to your employers. 
Most employers dislike exceedingly to find fault 
with the refined and ladylike girls in their em- 
ploy, and rather than do this will bear annoyances 
tn stlence (and the fact that they do not complain 
ts no proof that they are satiefied,) or they will 
conclude to dismise the girl and hire a man 
instead. (Vol. 6, Oct. 1894, pp. 36-7.) 

Though many of the same reasons for choosing a 
business career that were important in the East 
were also influential in Utah, the main reasons 
that a Mormon woman decided to become an office 
worker were closely tied in with religious thought. 
Every LDS person was expected to do his/her part 
in aiding the Lord's kingdom financially. Working 
in an office was seen as a way to serve. When six 
women enrolled in a type class, the Woman's Expon- 
ent reported it as follows: 

Six young ladies enrolled in type classes. Not 
because they of necessity are at present compelled 
to work for a livelihood, do they enter upon this 
duty. But realizing that it will prove in time a 
benefit; not only to themselves but to the commu- 
nity, they cheerfully enlist to perform a good 
part in @ worthy cause. (Vol. 2, 15 Aug. 1873, 

p. 45 . 

The Young Woman's Journal also stressed the 
importance of service in an office career: 

If you are apt and intelligent, you will be of 
much service in the way of merely taking notes of 
lettere and composing the letters yourself. 

(Vol. 6, Oct. 1894, p. 235.) 

Each woman was expected to do her part. In 
many ways, her job in the office was seen as her 
calling in the Lord's vineyard. Another Passage 
from the Young Woman's Journal shows the serious- 
ness with which the church leaders regarded each 
woman's responsibility: 

The young women of the Territory will share in 
this approaching prosperity just as sure as they 
shall participate in the work of building up ite 
industries, its schools, its refinement, its char- 
ities, and kindred advancements to which feminin- 
ity ie the particular heir. As the work progress- 
es the necessity for the delicate discriminating 
hand of woman is felt more and more. Let the 
girls, therefore, be equal to the measure. Let us 
all help those who help us. (Vol. 6, Jan. 1892, 
Pp. 229.) 

By the turn of the century, women in Utah, as 
well as throughout the United States, were firmly 
established as office workers. Schools had been 
established to train young women, and career oppor- 
tunities were plentiful. The prevalent attitude 
at the turn of the century is well-expressed in the . 
1905 catalogue for the LDS Business College in 
Salt Lake: 

Few fields present better opportunities for an 
ambitious young man or woman than that of short- 
hand and typewriting. Ninety percent of the busi- 
ness of this coumtry is done through stenographers. 
A competent stenographer need not be out of emp Loy- 


| ment, for he is just as necessary to modern busi- 


ness as hands are to a clock. 

Women had finally become necessary in what had 
been a man's world. A very important step in the 
women's movement had occurred. When offices were 
first opened to female employees, a new job fron- 
tier had been opened. Unlike many of the previous 
Careers opened to women, opportunities to rise in 
the ranks were possible. Not only could a woman 
rise to an executive position from her beginnings 
as a humble secretary, but with only a small bit 
of luck and the proper manipulation, she might 
even contrive to marry the boss. 


Ann Tueller 
Provo, Utah 


Janet M. Hooks, “Women’s Occupations Through 
never Decades ," Women's Business Bulletin, 
p. 74. 

Bruce Bliven, Jr., The Wonderful Writi 
Machine (New York: Random House, 19545, 
pp. 71-2. 

Rosalyn Raxandall, et al., America's Working 
Women (New York: Vintage Books, 1976), 

p. 233. : 
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Pregnancy Insurance and Discrimination 


On 7 December 1976, the United States Supreme 
Court announced its decision in a landmark Title VII 
casé, General Electric v. Gilbert. For many women, 
the timing appeared ironic, for the decision has the 
Proportions of a national disaster for many working 
women whose families depend upon their earnings for 
Support and, in many cases, subsistence. 

The challenge was directed at General Electric's 
weekly sickness and accident insurance plan. The 
plan did not pay disability benefits for any absences 
due to pregnancy, and female employees claimed that 
such an exclusion constituted sex discrimination in 
violation of Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, 
which makes it an unlawful employment practice to 
discriminate with respect to compensation because of 
sex. In its December decision, the Court ruled 
against this challenge “since pregnancy, though scon- 
fined to women, is in other ways significantly dif- 
ferent from the typical covered disease or dis- 
ability . . . and there has been no showing that 
the selection of included risks creates a gender- 
based discriminatory effect." 

The transcript of the opinion makes it clear that 
the Court was concerned with the issue of the cost to 
the employer of insuring for pregnancy disability. 
They relied upon the findings of the lower court, 
which indicated that with pregnancy related disabili- 
ties excluded, the cost to General Electric to in- 
sure female employees was already at least as high, 
if not substantially higher, per female employee 
than the cost per male employee. The Supreme Court 
argued that General Electric was under no obligation 
to provide any disability benefits and, if none were 
provided, the fact that females would have to pay 
more for personally owned insurance to cover preg- 
nancy related disability would not be gender-based 
discrimination. The Court pointed out that the bene- 
fits to males and females are the same, but in order 
to cover pregnancy related disabilities, females 
would have to spend more than males for disability 
insurance. ya 

Justice Brennan, joined by Justice Marshall, sum- 
marized the opposing arguments in his dissenting 
opinion. He noted that all six Courts of Appeals 
which had addressed the question had found that plans 
similar to General Electric's did violate Title VII 


of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. He challenged the 
Court's perceptual framework which "views General 
Electric's plan as representing a gender-free assign- 
ment of risks in accordance with normal actuarial 
techniques. From this perspective, the lone exclu- 
sion of pregnancy is not a violation of Title VII 
insofar as all other disabilities are mutually cover- 
ed for both sexes." However, he questioned whether 





the exclusion of a sex-linked disability.was a neu- 
tral decision on the part of General Electric, “or 
rather stemmed from a policy that purposefully down- 
graded women's role in the labor force.“ Here, he 
claims, the Supreme Court in its General Electric v. 
Gilbert decision ignored a long history of discrimi- 
nation at General Electric against pregnant workers, 
and also a specific finding in the factual record 
that General Electric's “discriminatory attitude” 
toward women was "a motivating factor in its policy” 


and that the pregnancy exclusion was not neutral on 
its face nor “in its intent.” 

Justice Brennan further criticized the Court's 
characterization of pregnancy as uniquely “volun- 
tary," pointing out that sports injuries, attempted 
Suicides, venereal disease, cosmetic surgery and 
other “voluntary” disabilities were included in Gen- 
eral Electric's insurance plan. In addition, the 
plan insured risks such as prostatectomies, vasec- 
tomies and circumcisions which are specific to men 
and for which there exist no female counterparts. 
The only disability, sex-specific or otherwise, not 
included in General Electric's plan was pregnancy. 

Based on the history of General Electric's em- 
ployment practice, and the context of the social ' 
experience of women in the labor market, and also 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission's deter- 
mination that pregnancy-related exclusions violate 
Title VII, Brennan concluded that the majority 
opinion of the Court in General Electric v. Gilbert 
erred in upholding General Electric's insurance 
plan. Justice Stevens, in a separate dissent, 
viewed the matter more simply, stating: “The rule 
at issue places the risk of absence caused by preg- 
nancy in a class by itself. .By definition, such a 
rule discriminates on account of sex; for it is the 
capacity to become pregnant which primarily differ- 
entiates the female from the male." 

At the cost of pregnant women and their families, 
employers may now exclude pregnancy related disabili- 
ties from insurance coverage, and there are signs 
that many large companies who previously covered 
such risks (e.g. Union Pacific) are now moving to 
exclude them in order to reduce costs. Unless and 
until the views of the dissenters in General Eleo- 
tric v. Gilbert persuade their brethren on the 
Court (or until a few “sisters” join them!), that is 
the law of the land.* 


Christine M. Durham 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


*(Ratification of the Equal Rights Amendment would 
have no effect on this decision since its basis is 
that excluding pregnancy disability from insurance 
coverage is not sex discrimination.) 


Feminism, Mormonism, and Fascinating Womanhood 


One of the most difficult decision-making times 
of my life began shortly after I joined the Church. 
It was at this time, around my fifteenth year, 
that I began to think seriously about my place in 
the world, and I soon realized that there were 
many differing opinions as to the position of women 
in the scheme of things. It was to be many years 
before I could make any firm resolutions on the 
subject. 

The first viewpoint with which I came in con- 
tact was the traditional one. Friends, relatives, 
and novels instructed me in many of the female 
arts and feminine wiles, which they assured me 
would be necessary for me to use in order to 
"catch" a husband. Recently, I have found that 
many of the things they: taught me, and which have 
been handed down from mother to daughter from time 
immemorial, have gained a new popularity as the 
result of such books as Fascinating Womanhood, The 
Female Woman, and others. The essence of this 
Viewpoint is that women are to be considered the 
superior sex. Men are "fun to have around," but 
inferior, and necessary only for propagation of 
the species. Some quirk of nature, however, gave 
men a sizeable ego and the need to feel superior. 
Fascinating Womanhood describes the situation in 
the following manner: 

What happens when the average red-blooded man 
comes in contact with an obviously able, intellec- 
tual, and competent woman manifestly independent 
of any help a mere man can give and capable of 
meeting him on his own ground?. He simply doesn't 
feet like a man any Longer. 

Fortunately for women, men are intellectually 
deficient and can be duped into believing whatever 
they want to believe, making it easy for harmony 
to prevail in the home. It is to this end--harmony 
in the home--that a woman exercises her wiles to 
sooth the male ego. The following are two assign- 
ments selected from many found in Fascinating Wom- 
mood designed to convince the man of his superi- 

ority: 

1. If he is fixing the car: “It must be hor- 
ribly complicated to repair something as intricate 
as the interior of a motor car." 

2. If_he is painting the fence: 
with little effort. 
tiring to me." 

Praise can be very constructive; everyone needs 
occasional positive reinforcement. For this rea- 
son, I was somewhat confused about the guilt feel- 


“You paint 
I'm afraid it would be very 


ings I experienced every time I used praise to get 
something that I wanted, especially since I was 
congratulated by my friends at every success. As 
I grew older, I realized that I was manipulating 
people for my own selfish gain, and this, I decid- 
ed, was of questionable morality, not to mention 
outdated. Women in previous eras were considered 
the property of men, and could legally be treated 
in any way that their husbands considered appro- 
priate. Women could be excused if they used what- 
ever means were available to them to avoid i11- 
treatment. But now times have changed, and women 
are considered partners in marriage rather than 
subjects, and the common cause is usually best 
served by an honest exchange of ideas. 

I have come to believe that the entire "fasci- 
nating womanhood" concept is demeaning, both to men 
and women. Men are encouraged to believe false- 
hoods about themselves and their wives, and women 
are convinced that to keep their men they must 
engage in constant deception and role-playing. It 
is this basic dishonesty to which I most strongly 
object. 

I might never have rejected the “fascinating 
womanhood" idea if feminism had not arisen at that 
time in my life and convinced me of the existence 
of broader horizons than those with which I had 
so far come in contact. This movement encouraged 
women to seek fulfillment in careers of some kind, 
and the attitude which was thereby engendered to- 
ward men was one of competition, rather than the 
patronage which arose from "fascinating womanhood." 
Marriage was seen as one alternative among many, 
and feminine wiles were frowned upon, along with 
anything else prefaced with the word "feminine." 
Many excellent causes were supported by feminists, 
especially in the area of civil rights. But I 
soon realized that, agree as I might with some 
feminist objectives, I could not condone their 
habitual tendency of viewing children as something 
akin to houseplants, which can grow equally well 
in a nursery. None of the children I knew were 
in any way similar to houseplants. All of them 
needed love, guidance, and instruction which can- 
not be. gained to any appreciable extent in nurs- 
eries. 

My original reason for examining these two con- 
cepts was that I was dissatisfied with what I took 
to be the Church's stand on the position of women. 
But after only a small amount of serious reading 
on the subject, I found that the traditional concept 


of Mormon womanhood and the doctrinal concept 
are not necessarily the same thing. When I so 
often heard the quote, “Woman's place is in the 
home,“ I thought it meant that, and only that. I 
had (and still have) aspirations to become a marine 
biologist, and to see this dream destroyed by a 
vision of dirty diapers and dishes was something 
less than delightful. Rather like the sentence 
above, my future sounded quite monotonous. It also 
seemed to me that the individuality of women was 
stifled or ignored, and that all women were being 
asked to fit in the same mold. I couldn't really 
believe that I would ever fit that mold. But when 
I began to read exactly what had been written as 
doctrine by the General Authorities, I began to 
see that the Church was much more flexible in its 
attitude toward women than I had at first supposed. 
When I read that women were encouraged to engage 
in participation in civic or service organizations, 
I began to see that under the right circumstances 
I could likewise continue my study of biology with- 
out conflict with Church policy. My spirits were 
lifted considerably when I saw that I need not 
neglect my family to pursue additional fulfillment. 
I also saw my objection to the "fascinating woman- 
hood" concept substantiated by several exhortations 
to honesty in marriage, including the following 
one by President Kimball]: “In true marriage there 
must be a union of minds as well as of hearts." 
Every woman is an individual, and each must 
synthesize her own place in the world. There can 
be no single description of a “woman's place" in 
the world, for there is no woman who is only a wom- 
an. I, for example, am also an American, a Texan, 
a short person, and a college student. I can be 
further categorized by age and marital status. 
Each of these characteristics, in addition to my 
sex, exercises an influence and determines to an 
extent what I am and what I may become. For this 
reason, there can be no single "place of women" in 
our society, beyond a few simple guidelines such 
as those given by the Church. Every woman is a 
person, and every person is unique and must niche 
out his or her own niche in society. The Church 
presents an unequalled plan for self-fulfillment, 
while it solves the problem of dishonesty inherent 
in the “fascinating womanhood" concept and of child 
neglect commonly associated with feminism. 


Melody R. McClure 
Bristol, Virginia 
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Mormon Women in Theatre 






Courtesy of Church Archives 
Picture a small group of young hikers attempt- 


ing their daily climb up a 3,000 ft. hill. Their 
breathing is difficult as they struggle along at 
a healthy pace. A few yards ahead is their lead- 
er--a stately, youthful-appearing woman who climbs 
the path with vigor and determination. It is the 
early 193C's; the woman is Maud May Babcock, age 
63,_first woman professor at the University of 
Utah and founder of its world-renowned department 
of Speech and Drama. 

Anyone who knew the young Maud Babcock would 
not have believed the vigor of this older woman. 
As a child she was frail and sickly, and even for 
a time, at the age of 10 or 11, lost her beauti- 
fully strong voice. The voice returned inexplica- 
bly at age 15, and it was then that Maud decided 
to become an elocutionist. She directed her energy 
toward this goal, and when she enrolled in the 
Philadelphia School of Oratory she found the an- 
swer to her health problems. In vogue during this 
period was an acting method known as Delsarte, 
after the 19th century French teacher, Francois 
Delsarte. The premise was that good acting could 
come from coordinating voice with gesture through 
the practice of light calisthenic exercises. The 
improvement in Maud‘s health because of these ex- 
ercises so impressed her that she began advocating 
“Physical Culture," and was asked to teach it at 
the Hemingway Gymnasium at Harvard. It was there 
she met Susa Young Gates, who set out to convince 
Maud that the women of Utah were in great need of 
physical culture and elocution. Maud's missionary 
zeal was sparked, and she turned down other, more 
lucrative offers to accept a $500 per year position 
at the University of Utah. Maud espoused the theo- 
ry that women must “free themselves from the false 
ideals of our grandmothers that little girls should 
‘sit still,’ ‘be quiet,' ‘fold their hands,’ and 
"grow up little ladies.'" Maud was anxious for 
this opportunity to help women break out of the 
stereotype. 

Maud arrived in Utah in 1892 for a one-year 
stay; she remained for 62. It is estimated that 
during that time she coached over 700 plays ard 
thousands of students. Her influence on those stu- 
dents was overwhelming. She seems to have been a 
very dominant and powerful personality, often to 
the point of producing only carbon copies of her- 
self. Students talked of being afraid of trying 
anything without first getting her approval, and, 
according to one former student, when Maud direct- 
ed a play, everybody in it was a little Maud May 
Babcock. But they all seemed to agree with Malcolm 
Meacham, a student who enjoyed success in the 
theatre, when he said, "She was a personality so 
vivid and so alive that she cannot but be a part 
of my life.” 

The first public performance Maud directed was 
in the Salt Lake Theatre in 1893. The presenta- 
tion was largely a demonstration of Delsarte-type 
drills with dumbbells, wands, Indian clubs and 
dances. In 1895 she presented a combination of 
drama and dance based on the Greek harvest festi- 
val of Eleusthenia. By 1897, she had organized 
the University of Utah Dramatic Club and produced 
two plays in the 18th Ward cultural hall. In 1903, 
@ production of the Amazons met with less than 
enthusiastic audience response: ten students were 
Suspended for throwing vegetables at the Stage. 
Maud shrugged it off as a good experience for the 
actors, and a victory of sorts because “they con- 
tinued their performance to a triumphant conclu- 
sion." 

Maud became well known for her philosophy gov- 
erning the delivery of any line or speech--"you 
must understand the thought, hold the thought, and 
give the thought." She felt that every reading 
Should be given with "brains." An extreme example 
of her desire for perfection was related by Mal- 
colm Meacham. He told of having taken an indepen- 
dent study course with Maud for the Purpose of 
learning Shakespeare. At their first meeting Maud 
asked him to give the mercy speech from The Mer- 
chant of Venice. During one quarter he recited 
that speech for her every day for 1 to 1% hours, 


MAUD MAY BABCOCK: Utah's First Lady of Drama 





and all she would say was "No." He said, "I sat 
there on the edge of the stage, weeping my heart 
out, screaming at her. Everything emotional that 
could happen happened. But she wouldn't let up. 
Then one day, toward the end of the quarter, I was 
so exhausted, mentally and emotionally, that I 
could barely speak. The only thing that I had got- 
ten back except 'No' was 'Do it again.‘ So I did 
jit. She said, ‘Can you remember what you have just 
done? I will give you an incomplete in this 
course, and then we can tackle The Merchant of 
Venice next quarter.'" By the end of the third 
quarter, for which Mr. Meacham wasn't charged, he 
said he became proficient in reading Shakespeare. 
Furthermore, he was forever afterwards able to re- 
cite the mercy speech without prompting! 

Maud led a cruSade to secure a little theatre 
and auditorium for the University of Utah campus 
because she had grown tired of staging her produc- 
tions in church cultural halls or rented theatres. 
She won the battle, and the building was started 
while she was on sabbatical leave. When she re- 
turned, she found that there were things about the 
building that didn't meet her specifications. For 
one thing, there were too few lofts from which to 
fly sets. For another, the ceiling was too low 
for acoustical adequacy. She took the university 
president to task and got needed changes made, 
even though it meant tearing down part of the struc- 
ture already built and starting again. 

During this period (the 1930's), the University 
of Utah Department of Speech had the highest per 
capita enrollment of any American university's 
thanks to Maud's reputation as an innovative edu- 
cator. She wrote many books and articles for pro- 
fessional use, and also guest-directed the Washing- 
ton Square and Provincetown Players in New York one 
summer. She was recognized world-wide as a leader 
in her field, as evidenced by the fact that George 
Bernard Shaw agreed to meet one of Maud's students 
because of Shaw's admiration for Maud and her 
methods. 

In a recent speech, Emma Lou Thayne talked about 
society's grinding down of those who tried to live 
a many-faceted life. Maud May Babcock was able to 
withstand that grinding down. She presented more 
than the masks of comedy and tragedy to her audi- 
ence. Her life gave polish to the other sides of 
her many talents as well. She was a member of the 
Board for the Utah State School for the Deaf and 
Blind, serving as its president for twenty years. 
She was the first woman elected president of the 
National Association of Teachers of Speech, and, 
because of her work in the field of physical ed- 
ucation, she was made an honorary member of the 
national physical education fraternity. She was 
also the first woman named as chaplain of the Utah 
State Senate. Further, she was a traveler: she 
visited China seven times, Europe twice. She 
viewed her travels as a way to vicariously enrich 
the lives of her students, many of whom had never 
been away from home. The hiking mentioned above 
was only part of a life-long regimen of eating 
healthy food and exercising which she practiced 
faithfully. She had joined the Mormon Church four 
months after coming to Utah, thereby horrifying 
her Eastern family. They were certain that she 
had been coerced by religious fanatics and would 
be murdered by these zealots if she ever tried to 
leave Utah. But Maud valued her religion as the 
"keystone of her life,” and was happily active in 
it from the day of her baptism. 

Maud died in 1954 at the age of 87. She had 
spent her life as a single woman, but never as a 
lonely one. Her travels, her work for the deaf 
and blind, and her contributions to her students 
and the theatre were never merely time fillers. 
She pursued each activity with the zeal of a person 
happy with herself, happy with her life. The many 
whose lives were touched by this cultured and accom- 
plished woman could be counted happier for the 
encounter. 


Ann Gardner Stone 
Evanston, I1linois 


LOOKING BACK WITH. MRS. BRIM 


“I look like thunder, but come in, anyway." 

That disarmingly blunt, melodious voice belongs 
to Lila Eccles Brimhall, flame-haired grande dame 
of Utah theatre for over fifty years. And though 
her home is furnished in exquisite antiques, her 
very presence emanates so much animation and vital- 
ity that everything seems almost faded next to the 
woman herself. 

“Now what is it you want?" she asked. 

I explained that I wanted to hear some of her 
theatre memories, so she led me downstairs to a 
room filled with tables. Heaped on each one were 
hundreds of news clippings, theatre programs and 
letters of congratulation. 

_"I‘m never organized about anything," she ad- 
mitted with a wave of her hand. Again I noticed 



























































that powerful, resonant voice. "I even snipped 
off all the dates from these news stories. — The 
girl who's putting this together for me is having 
fits." 

But then who needs organization when you bring 
to life so much daring enthusiasm, such superior 
talent? Her clippings attest to it all--first 
woman to run the rapids of the Colorado River, one 
of the first women to drive from Salt Lake City to 
New York in an automobile, one of the first women 
to fly from Washington D.C. to Salt Lake City. 

She's always been first, and the theatre is no 
exception. With her portrayal of Lady Kitty in 
The Circle, Madame Arcati in Blithe Spirit, Laura 
Partridge in The Solid Gold Cadillac, and dozens 
of other characters, she has made for herself the 
unofficial, but firmly entrenched title of "First 
Lady of Utah Theatre.“ 

“I started to appear in plays at the Weber acad- 
emy, but received the most wonderful training of 
my life from Maud May Babcock at the University of 
Utah," said Mrs. Brim, as she is affectionately 
called. 

"She taught me elocution, but we couldn't call 
it that. Elocution sounded too artificial, and 
Miss Babcock wouldn't tolerate any artificiality. 
She'd just crucify you if you had it." 

Miss Babcock. I was surprised to hear how for- 
mally, with what respect and awe Lila Eccles Brim- 
hall referred to the woman with whom she had taught_ 
at the university for years. e 

"She was a dynamic person, fabulous," Mrs. Brim 
continued. “At nineteen years of age, Maud May 
Babcock was teaching at Harvard University. Susa 
Young Gates went back there to study and met her. 
They formed an instant friendship. Susa persuaded 
Miss Babcock to come out to the U just for a year. 
When Miss Babcock arrived, Susa put her in as a 
boarder at one of the big West Temple homes owned 
by a member of the Church hierarchy. Before the 
end of that year of teaching, Miss Babcock had 
joined the Church. 

"She never went back to Harvard. Instead, she 
stayed on at the University of Utah and created 
the first speech department west of the Mississip- 
pi. 

"Her intellect and ability were unmatched. She 
demanded the best out of her students in all areas. 
A staunch Church member, she'd even flunk the 
boys if they smoked. 

“Miss Babcock stayed single all of her life. 
Everyone thought she had secretly married someone 
in polygamy. The rumors always flew. They thought 
she was married to an apostle or somebody. One - 
day I told her, ‘But Miss Babcock, you should be 
flattered. At least they never pick underlings 
for you.'" 

As a student at the University of Utah, Lila 
had great acting experiences. Every year the 
dramatic arts department would put on at least 
one play on the stage of the elegant, though now 
extinct, Salt Lake Theatre. They would tour all 
over the state with other plays throughout the 
fall and spring. 

“It was a wonderful opportunity," said Mrs. 
Brim. “Miss Babcock made sure we didn't miss a 
play at the old Salt Lake Theatre. For 25 cents 
,we got balcony seats and saw grand performers. 
Everyone that went from Chicago to San Francisco 
stopped in Salt Lake City for a break, and they 
all performed here. 

"After the plays we'd head for Miss Babcock's 
house for chop suey. That dish was her specialty." 
After graduation from the U, Lila went to the 
prestigious American Academy of Dramatic Arts in 
New York City. One of the yellowed clippings on 

her table said that she had appeared in “heavy 
New York stage plays" while there. 

“That sounds fancy. Isn't that great stuff?" 
she laughed. “That isn't at all true. I was fat 
and had red hair. With those qualifications, it 
never occurred to me then to try for anything on 
the New York stage. I wasn't the leading lady 
type. 


cont. 
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“Instead my mother and sisters came back and 
rented an apartment, and we went weekly to the 
opera and the theatre. 

“It was during those years, too, that I met 

| Dean R. Brimhall, who was getting his doctorate in 

| psychology at Columbia University. We married and 
lived in New York for five more years after I fin- 
ished school. I had two babies during that ented» 
and spent most of my time as a mother. 

“One day in New York I saw Mr. Sargeant, the 
head of the American’ Academy where I had studied. 
I motioned him over to take a peek at my baby. 
‘what a pity. What a pity,' was all he said. I 
was shocked and terribly hurt. I thought he didn't 
like my baby. It wasn't until later that I figured 
out what he meant, ‘What a pity you didn't continue 
your career.’ 

“Still it was a great time. My husband was so 
liberal and so supportive that we had grand adven- 
tures. In 1917 we took a twin six Packard and 
drove from Salt Lake to New York City. There were 
no roads, no pavement, and it took us twenty-eight 
days to make the trip, camping out all the way. 
Everybody thought it was crazy. Everybody thought 
everything we did was crazy. Still it made life 
unforgettable. 

“While in New York, I became fascinated with 
Margaret Sanger and the pamphlets she passed out 
on women's rights. Later, a group of women staged 
a giant picket of the White House in Washington, 
D.C., working for the passage of the Women's Suf- 
frage Amendment. 

"Dean said it was fine if I went to join the 
group. While we marched with our signs in front 
of the White House, paddy wagons came and picked 
up whole loads of women. How silly. All we wanted 
were things that President Wilson had already prom- 
ised. 

“I didn't get arrested, but my picture was in 
the paper back home in Sait Lake. You should have 
heard the ruckus. My brothers had a fit." 

After Lila and her husband moved back home to 
Ogden, she received a call that was to change her 
whole life. Maud May Babcock wanted her to come 
down to the U and teach for just one quarter. 

“A pregnant faculty member almost had her baby 
in class and I'm not going to stand for that," 
said an indignant Miss Babcock. "Besides, when the 
students work with her, they. never get over it. 
They're artificial forever.” 

"I went down to teach for a quarter and I stayed 
thirty-one years," said Mrs. Brimhall. "We taught 
basic theatre. They don't know that anymore. 

“In theatre everything has to be created from 
your deepest emotions. If you ever come between 
yourself and the audience, you've failed. Once 
I was going to read a play called Winged Victory 
for a group in Ogden. I had strong feelings for 
the play and could hardly stop from crying while 
I read. As I read those lines, I began to break 
down. Suddenly every eye was on me. I knew I had 
failed. I had come between the audience and the 
play. I never let it happen again," said Mrs. 
Brimhall. 

We spent the afternoon together sifting through 
pictures of her in various roles, sliding some 
into labeled manila envelopes. In some photos she 
wore feathered hats and long full skirts. In 
others she was a pioneer with hair caught up in a 
loose bun. But the unforgettable thing about those 
photos was that each character seemed so alive. 
Stuck there in their, black and white two-dimension- 
ality, they lived. 

They were more than just pictures of the lovely 
lady in various costumes with changes of makeup. 

I asked her which of all the characters she had 
played was most like her. 

"They're all me," she said. “Every one." 

From the arrogant and misinformed Mrs. Malaprop 
in The Rivals, to the sweet but determined Mama in 
I Remember Mama, Lila Eccles Brimhall became each 
character while on stage. The role surged through 
her very cells. Like Miss Babcock before her, she 
could not tolerate artificiality. Not at all. 

It is no wonder, then, that praise for Mrs. 
Brimhall's talent is so lavish. 

Victor Jory said, "I've picked watercress with 
Lila and learned secrets about the stage 1 didn't 
know. 

Basil Rathbone said, "She kept me breathless. 
Center stage was hers and I had a difficult time 
keeping a pace of my own.” 

And ‘University of Utah executive Boher Jarvis 
read this at a special ceremony honoring her, “She 
has dynamic energy, superior talent, and enduring 
enthusiasm for human liberation." 

The letters of praise on her table of memories 
go on and on from students and stars alike--praise 
for her more than thirty years of teaching and her 
magnificent characterization in more than fifty 
plays. 

"I'll never dig out of this room," said an ani- 
mated Lila Eccles Brimhall with a motion at her 
memorabilia, clippings and honors. 

Now that's not such a bad complaint. 


Maureen Jensen Ward 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Portrait of a Lady: Kathryn Bassett Pardoe 








On 6 April 1977, the faculty and students of 
the Theatre and Cinematic Arts Department of Brig- 
ham Young University were gathered for the Annual 


Drama Awards presentation. Halfway through the 
program, a lovely woman was ushered quietly into 
the theatre which bears her name and that of her 
husband. Almost eighty-five, Kathryn Pardoe spoke 
to the audience from row N in that beautiful voice 
for which she is famous--the voice so many, many 
students have emulated over the past half century. 

Kathryn Bassett Pardoe was born in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, on 24 August 1892, to William E. and 
Cathryn Smith Bassett. The family moved when she 
was three, and she grew up in Provo. Her father 
hoped she would become a musician, and even paid 
her to practice, but from the first she preferred 
acting. A surrey and its roll-down canvas in the 
barn behind the house became her first theatre and 
her first curtain. 

. Kathryn attended Parker School and Brigham 
Young Academy in Provo and the Agricultural Col- 
lege in Logan. She taught at Ricks Academy in 
Idaho, then moved in 1913 to Ogden, where she at- 
tended Henager Business College. 

She was asked to teach at Central Junior High 
School in Ogden, and it was there that she met 
Thomas Earl Pardoe, who was in Utah for a brief 
visit after his graduation from the Leland Powers 
Dramatic School. He stayed to open a studio, and 
Kathryn became his first drama student. At the 
initial interview Earl asked her to stand up and 
sit down; he then said, "You move like a cow." In 
spite of that, she married him in 1914. 

She must have improved, because she starred in 
Girl From Paris, a play Earl directed for the Elks' 
Lodge in Ogden. Earl came to BYU to teach summer 
school in 1917, and President George H. Brimhall 
asked him to start a speech department at the 
school. At that time Kathryn had three babies, took 
in boarders and roomers to supplement the income, 
and did classwork to finish her degree. 

In 1923 Provo High School's English teacher an- 
nounced her pregnancy, and Kathryn was asked to 
fill her slot. The high school boasted a beautiful 
auditorium that had terrible acoustics, so Kathryn, 
at her own expense, made curtains to put at the 
windows and across the back wall. When Earl went 
to Columbia University to get his master's degree 
in Elizabethan literature, BYU President Franklin 
S. Harris asked Kathryn to head the speech depart- 
ment at a salary of $50 a month. When Ear] return- 
ed to Provo, Kathryn quit to have another baby; 
her rest was a short one, though, because she soon 
began teaching in the department again at President 
Harris’ request--Earl's schedule was too heavy. 

Kathryn helped with classes and began directing 
plays in 1926. The first play, Brown of Harvard, 
was staged in the old College Hall on Lower Campus. 
It was hardly a stage, but rather a platform with 
stairs coming up either side, rows for the choir, 
and a place for the faculty to sit. The next two 
plays were put on in the old Columbia Theatre in 
town (now the Paramount Theatre)--a better stage, 
but not without its hazards. In Believe Me, Zan- 
tippe, a dog wandered onto the stage and rubbed up 
against leading man Joe Jarvis. He kicked at the 
dog and muttered loudly, "Damn!" And the Pardoes 
heard about it from everyone--university admini- 
stration as well as townspeople. 

The Pardoes had to pay $300 a night to rent the 
Columbia Theatre; even then, they constructed their 
own scenery and did all their own work. Because 
of this extensive cost in money and time, they de- 
cided they would have to utilize College Hall. 
They redesigned the whole auditorium, knocked out 
stairways, and built the present stage, 40 feet 
long and 20 feet wide, with a six-inch slope. 
There was no fly room for scenery; shows had to be 
done with flats screwed into the pinewood floor. 
All the scenery was built across the street in an 
old barn and then the finished scenery was carried 
across the street, in the front hall, up a flight 
of stairs, down another flight of stairs, and then 
back onto the stage. And the scenery wasn't moved 


only once: the stage and auditorium were only 
available to the Drama Department after 5:00 p.m. 
because there were band, orchestra, and choir prac- 
tices, and assemblies on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays. Even with all this moving, the Pardoes 
produced a play every month, plus the one-act plays 
done in the Little Theatre. This meant that scen- 
ery had to be taken down Tuesday night preparatory 
for the Wednesday assembly, reassembled for Thurs- 
day, dismantled again for Friday, and even disman- 
tled again on Saturday because Sunday School was 
held in College Hall as well. And all the scenery 
was transported back and forth across the street 
each time. 

All the sets were designed, built, and painted 
by the Pardoes and the drama students, plus the 
few who were paid the standard wage: 25 cents an 
hour. The Pardoes also personally paid for the 
curtains in both theatres, and Kathryn persuaded 
merchants to donate fabric remnants for the cos- 
tumes she designed and constructed. Her day began 
at 8:00 a.m. and ended at 11:00 p.m.--still with 
a salary of only $50 per month. About this time, 
the studentbody voted to give the Theatre Depart- 
ment $1,000 a year for operating expenses. The 
Pardoes always returned at least $500 of that 
$1,000 to the Library Fund. 

In 1928 the Pardoes moved to California because 
they weren't making enough money to live on. T. 
Earl was coaching at Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, and 
Kathryn was under contract for readings for the 
Friday Morning Clubs and the Ebel] Club. These 
readings were of full-length plays, cut to an hour, 
and memorized--and Kathryn portrayed all the roles. 
She built up a repertoire of 19 plays, and was 
paid $100 for each performance. At the same time 
sie returned to school and received her B.A. in 

933% 

But Dr. Harris asked them to return, so they 
came back to Provo and BYU. T. Earl went to Baton 
Rouge during the summertimes to take over the 
speech department, and stayed on after the third 
summer there to finish his Ph.D. in Negro dialects. 
Kathryn headed the speech department at BYU, re- 
ceiving $75 per month. She was not listed as a 
member of the faculty until Howard S. McDonald be- 
came president of the University in 1945, at which 
time she received $225 a month. Her highest sal- 
ary at the University was $4,200 per year. 

Yet, the Pardoes themselves paid for the neces- 
sities and the extras. They brought guest perfor- 
mers and lecturers. William Butler Yeats, Ireland's 
foremost poet, came for a week; and the Pardoes bor- 
rowed a car from the city water man (father of one 
of their students) and showed Mr. and Mrs. Yeats 
around the city. Louis Untermeyer came, too, along 
with many others. The Pardoes sponsored a Jubilee 
and invited all the old players from the Salt Lake 
Stock Company. They gave banquets. 

They put on plays such as Julius Caesar, Peg 0' 
My Heart, Seventh Heaven, Yellow Fever, and Em- 
peror Jones. One of their beliefs was that if you 
had an enemy, put him in a play. It always worked! 
The enemy became a fast friend and a strong support- 
er. And the list of their students reads like a 
Who's Who. 

Kathryn's first play at BYU was Smilin’ Through, 
which she produced while Ear] was in Louisiana. 

And she is probably best remembered for her per- 
formance as Mary, the mother of Christ, in Family 
Portrait, which was produced during the Christmas 
season for eight years. They stopped doing the 
play at her request because people were stopping 
her on the street and telling her she was Mary. 

With little material aid and lots of hard work, 
the Pardoes built a department--drama department 
with former students throughout the world, speech 
department, speech therapy, debate, KBYU radio sta- 
tion, Mask Club. They established traditions too 
numerous to recount, and they stand as examples of 
what two people can accomplish. 

Dr. Pardoe retired as head of the Speech Depart- 
ment in 1952, and Kathryn stayed on until 1968, 
completing a teaching career of 42 years at BYU. 

She taught in the new Harris Fine Arts Center, 
but never directed a play nor performed on the 
beautiful, modern stage in the Pardoe Drama Thea- 
tre. A little like Moses, the Pardoes brought the 
department to the edge of the Promised Land. 

Kathryn Bassett Pardoe is a great lady who used 
her talent and gave it away, not for remuneration 
nor academic recognition, but because of her love 
of theatre and of people. The influence of a teach- 
er can never be measured. All we could do on April 
6 was to give her a standing ovation... 


Jean R. Jenkins 
Provo, Utah 
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Sara Alexander: Brigham’s Favorite Danseuse 


February 25, 1868. The curtain of the Salt Lake 
Theatre rings down on the closing scene of The 
Streets of New York. A petite brunette dances a 
hornpipe billed as “Jackey Tar" while the cast 
prepares for the evening's comic afterpiece, Dande- 
lion's Dodges. The danseuse? Miss Sara Alexander, 
a member of the Deseret Dramatic Society who regu- 
larly performs the "dancing specialties" in paays 
and between the acts. 

While it is well known that reels and quadrilles 
dot the social history of Utah from the earliest 
pioneer festivities, it is a lesser known fact 
that dancing as a theatrical art form was also 
popular. Just how did Sara Alexander--a latter- 
day disciple of Terpsichore, the muse of the dance-- 
find her way to the boards of the Salt Lake Theatre? 

Sara Alexander was born in 1839 in West Virginia. 
Little is known about her early life other than 
that she was baptized and went to Winter Quatters 
with her mother and sister to join an 1859 trek to 
the Great Salt Lake Valley. One of the only rec- 
ords remaining of her personal life is a brief 
diary recounting the trip across the plains: "I 
Jook back on it as a great and not unpleasant ex- 
perience, traveling across the country in that 
primitive manner. I was at an age [20] when 
everything was interesting and beautiful, suffi- 
cient to lighten the privations and hardships." 
(Diary, Utah Historical Society) One incident she 
recorded gives a glimpse into the dramatic flair 
in her personality which would later be encouraged 
by Brigham Young. Sara sat down to rest and watch- 
ed the entire train pass her by, hoping that her 
mother would feel sorry for her and let her ride. 
The last wagon began to grow smaller, and suddenly 
she saw Indians riding towards her. Fear sent 
her scrambling off to the wagon: train, only to 
discover to her chagrin, “I had not even been miss- 
ed. What a blowt" 

Although she remembered the "prayers and dis- 
courses by the Elders and Teachers" for years 
afterwards, she was even more impressed by the in- 
Significance of the wagon train under the protec- 
tion of a Supreme Being as the camp slept at night: 
“Alone in the stillness with the Supreme Ruler over 
all, in that apparently boundless space, those were 
the sermons that impressed me.” 

Sara and her widowed sister settled in Payson, 
where she began her performing career in the local 
theatricals. Within the next few years, she moved 
to Salt Lake City to live as a ward in the Lion 
House, where she taught Brigham Young's daughters. 
Chroniclers of the Salt Lake Theatre insist that 

_ She danced there from its first season in 1862. 

Brigham Young's daughter Clarissa claimed that he 
was at first hesitant to allow Sara to become a mem- 
ber of the Dramatic Society, but that over time her 
excellent acting won his approbation. This is con- 
trary to most reperts of the beginning of her career, 
which recount the following story. One evening 
Sara escorted some daughters of the Young family to 
a rehearsal and was asked to read the part of an 
absent member of the cast. Her reading was so good 
that the part was offered to her repeatedly, but 
she was reluctant to try the role, unsure of her 
success. The Prophet himself, according to the oft- 
told tale, then insisted that she join the company, 
in effect calling her on a "mission" to entertain 
the people of Salt Lake City. Thus, in her early 
twenties she joined the company as a comic actress 
and dancer. 

The nineteenth-century system of drama in America 
assigned actors to a specific "line" of parts, or 


“The proper and necessary gambols of youth 
having been denied to me makes me want active exer- 
cise and amusement now. I had not a chance to 
dance, when I was young, and never heard the en- 
chanting tones of the violin, until I was eleven 
years of age; and then I thought I was on the high- 
way to hell, if I suffered myself to linger and 
listen to it. I shall not subject my little chil- 
dren to such a course of unnatural training, but 
they shall go to the dance, study music, read 
Novels, and do anything else that will tend to 
expand their frames, add fire to their spirits, 
improve their minds, and make them feel free in 
body and mind." 

5 Erighes Young 
n Brigham Yo: by 
M. R. Werner my 


“Whatever talent God gives us, I think we 
Should use. I recall the pioneer methods of teach- 
ing us to sing and dance. We, as young folks, 
thought it the greatest privilege in the world to 
be allowed to go to Social Hall with the older 
folks and especially to be near President Young 
and the Church Authorities. My mother loved to 
dance, and although she had to work all day, she 
would slave right up to the time to go to the 
ballroom and then dance. To dance with President 
Young was considered the greatest honor in the 
world, and mother said he was a wonderful dancer." 


Julia Hester Sims Allen 
From The Juvenile Instructor 





Courtesy of the Utah State Historical Society 


type of character which he or she would portray con- 
sistently. Miss Alexander's line was the comic or 
soubrette roles, and these parts often called for 

a song or dance, or both. By providing the enrich- 
ing attraction of the dance, Sara made her major con- 
tribution to theatrical presentations in the Salt 
Lake Theatre. In Arrah Wa Pogue she portrayed an 
old woman who provides comic relief by out-dancing 
a young man in a "Barn Door Jig." In The Huguenot 
Captain Sara led a group of Bohemian dancers whose 
costumes, bells, and castanets served to establish 
the local color of the piece. The bills for The 
Frisky Cobbler boasted Miss Alexander in a “Double 
Sailor's Hornpipe" with partner. And in the 1868 
extravaganza of Cinderella, Sara performed 4 Pas 
Styrian (more balletic in nature than the charaee 
ter dances above) as the Fairy Queen. 

Brigham Young continued to take an active inter- 
est in Sara's talents. A story is told about a 
starring actor from San Francisco who fell in love 
with Sara and approached Brigham Young for permis- 
sion to address her. “Ha! my good fellow," said 
the Prophet, "I have seen you play Hamlet very 
well, and Julius Caesar pretty well, but you must 
not aspire to Alexander! 

In addition to providing her own solo numbers, 
Sara trained a corps de ballet for the theatre, 
starting with Brigham Young's own daughters. In 
1864 a group of the Prophet's oldest girls, affec- 
tionately known as the Big Ten, danced in Utah's 
first "fairy play" (the frontier equivalent of the 
post-Romantic ballets) entitled The Mountain Sylph. 
The production was directed by touring stars from 
the East, but it was Sara's coaching that prepared 
the girls for "their aerial flight through space 
on the tips of their dainty toes as they curved and 
Ppirouetted, and flashed and flew from side to side 
of that roomy stage.’ 

It would seem that with his own daughters as mem- 
bers of the corpse de ballet and Sara Alexander as 
their director, Brigham Young might have exercised 
influence over theatrical dancing to the point of 
domination or censorship, had he so desired. Al- 


A La Danse 





Dancer in Practice Costwne Mid-1800s 





though he always took an active interest in theatri- 
cal developments, the theatre was managed by Hyrum 
Clawson and John T. Caine, and most of the events 
that transpired on stage were beyond the Prophet's 
direct control. An incident with a touring profes- 
sional company illustrates this point. The Prophet 
ordered that the dancers' skirts should be down to 
their ankles. The managers of the theatre, however, 
who were more professional in their outlook, sided 
with the company's manager that the skirts should 
be the clipped Parisian length. To appease Young, 
the girls danced ¢n long skirts on the first night. 
On each succeeding night that week, however, their 
manager trimmed each skirt a few inches so that by 
the final performance, their skirts reached their A 
knees, and the Brophet did not realize what had hap- 
pened until it was too late to change the course of 
events. 

The summer of 1868 brought an unexpected turning 
point in Sara's career: she decided to leave Utah. 
Her role that August in Black-Eyed Susan called for 
her to dance a Sailors* Hornpipe with E. L. Daven- 
port, a touring actor from the East. This perform- 
ance was the first to bring her professional recog- 
nition; Davenport afterwards spoke highly of her 
abilities as a dancer. Perhaps he encouraged her to 
try for a career outside of Utah, or perhaps Sara 
was beginning to feel threatened by a younger dan- 
seuse, Miss Totty Clive, whose popularity in Salt 
Lake City was growing rapidly. Or perhaps her deci- 
sion to leave was motivated by the same feelings she 
later ascribed to the pioneers: “I think at times 
all humans turn to primitive life and take pleasure 
in roughing it, and that is why men love to emigrate 
and build up new countries. It is free from respon- 
sibilities and conventions." 

Whatever the actual reason, a farewell benefit 
was given in her honor on 15 October 1868. Misses 
Louise and Susie Young performed a “Drum Polka" be- 
tween the plays in honor of their teacher, who 
acted in both the evening's drama and the farce. 
Following the farewell, Sara took custody of the 
daughter of her deceased sister and moved to Cali- 
fornia. een gf 

We can only guess at her feelings as she left the 
Young household in an era when saints were still 
“gathering to Zion," leaving only when asked by the 
Prophet to colonize outlying settlements. The fol- 
lowing years were ‘dedicated to her career and her 
adopted neice. She played in stock companies from 
San Francisco to Portland, Maine, and performed 
with major stars on Broadway. Her niece took on 
children's roles wherever Sara had a booking, and 
she finally became a respected actress under the 
name of Lisle Leigh. The two were constant compan- 
ions; in her later years, Sara played bit parts in 
Miss Leigh's touring Vaudeville skits. 

Our final glimpse of Miss Alexander is through 
the eyes of a reporter from the Toledo Blade in 1921. 
After acting in several early motion pictures, Sara 
followed her niece to Toledo where Miss Leigh had a 
contract. The reporter found Sara still full of 
“pep" at age 83: As he posed questions about Utah 
and her early life, she laughingly explained why 
she had never married: "I guess I saw too much of 
it in Utah." She died five years later on Long Is- 
land, and the Salt Lake papers were quick to note 
her passing, proudly recounting her achievements 
in the Salt Lake Theatre under the patronage of 
Brigham Young. 

y Debra Sue Hickenlooper 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


“George Goddard will open his Hall on Saturday, 
Dec. 22nd, for the purpose of teaching the steps 
or the first rudiments of Dancing, that all who 
feel disposed may learn how to dance in a correct- 
and proper manner, this being one of the most inno- 
cent and health recreations we can engage in (mod- 
erately pursaed), and there being a right and 
wrong way of doing everything, those who desire to 
enhance their pleasure in the above exercise are 
invited to learn the art correctly by joining 
this school, which will be conducted in a peace- 
able and orderly manner. 

"G.G. also intends to interest the scholars by 
an occasional piece of music sung by a small but 
select choir. 

“Terms, six dollars per quarter (payable in 
advance). As there can only be a limited number 
accommodated, an early application is desirable. 
Flour, meal, potatoes, furniture, shoes, store or- 
ders, cash, &c. taken in payment." 


From the Deseret Evening News 
19 December 1855 


"I built that theatre (the Salt Lake Theatre) 
to attract the young of our community and to pro- 
vide amusement for the boys and girls, rather than 
have them running all over creation for recreation. 
Long before that was built I said to the bishops, 
‘Get up your parties and pleasure grounds to amuse 
the people.’ The mind of man is active, and we 
must have exercise and amusement for the mind as 
well as the body.” 

Brigham Young 
From The Journal of Discourses 
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Drama in the Church: A Dialogue with Fran Smeath 


Fran Smeath--a director, playwright (Return- 
ing, A Pride of Heretics), and doctoral candidate 
at BYU--very kindly consented to the following 
interview, which was conducted by Kathryn Shirts. 


Question: How do you feel about the present state 
of Mormon drama? Are good plays being written and 
produced? Are they well received? 


Answer: Immediately the question “What consti- 
tutes ‘good'?" arises. That presupposes a set of 
standards, even if only mine. Plays, per se, are 





often forthcoming. There is no dearth of new ma- 
terial, nor of places to produce it, at least in 
the intermountain area. What goes on here is us- 
ually accepted, sometimes enthusiastically so, 
sometimes wildly so, as with Saturday's Warrior. 
I'm not satisfied yet, however, that very much of 
what is available is “good.” 

: Part of the problem of quality may lie in the 
act that Church productions are often staged by 
amateurs. Can real quality be obtained from pro- 

ducing groups within the Church? 
A: Yes--if the commitment to quality is made. 
Right now we are committed to the principle of 
teaching, but most LDS dramatists don't understand 
that if you set out to teach a principle, didac- 
ticism itself remains the memory instead of the 
principle. Our people are capable of quality--of 
much more than that--of permanent greatness. Right 
now. We have the writers, the producers, the di- 
rectors, zf they would commit to excellence in 
obedience to spiritual laws and excellence in 
learning and applying their artistic "laws." Un- 
til this duality of excellence is combined within 
our own artists, we will continue to have produc- 
tions which at best are inoffensive but not memor- 
ales and at worst, brilliant, bitter, and damag- 
ng. 
Q: Just what can drama contribute to the Church? 
A: The Church, as a divine organization which is 
staffed by not-so-divine people who are attempting 
to help other not-so-divine people progress, can 
utilize true principles from whatever source to 
accomplish its goal, and in this, theatre has 
value. The crucial importance of theatre, in my 
own mind, is two-fold. First, it can, though it 
not always does, provide a respite from the small 
miseries and wearinesses of mortality. This enter- 
tainment factor is not a minor accomplishment. 
Honest and delightful pleasure can create an en- 
vironment conducive to spiritual progress. It 
softens defenses, soothes anger, relaxes tension 
and promotes fellowship. The second value, even 
more significant, is its peculiar concern with 
vicarious experience. Theatre is a re-creation of 
virtual life experience in a compressed temporal 
sequence. Because it deals with personality, it 
has to deal with behavior. Because it deals with 
behavior, it can teach correct principles. But 
the exciting, unique advantage is that it can 


Propriety of Theatrical Amusements 


Upon the stage of a theatre can be represented 
in character, evil and its consequences, good and 
its happy results and rewards; the weakness and 
the follies of man, the magnanimity of virtue and 
the greatness of truth: The stage can be made to 
aid the pulpit in impressing upon the minds of a 
community an enlightened sense of a virtuous life, 
also a proper horror of the enormity of sin and a 
just dread of its consequences. The path of sin 
with its thorns and pitfalls, its sins and snares 
can be revealed, and how to shun it. 

The Lord knows all things; man should know all 
things pertaining to this life, and to obtain this 
knowledge it is right that he should use every fea- 
sible means; and I do not hesitate to say that the 
stage can, in a great degree, be made to subserve 
this end. 

Is there evil in the theatre? in the ball-room? 
in the place of worship? in the dwelling? in the 
world? Yes, when men are inclined to do evil in 
any of these places. There is evil in persons 
meeting simply for a chit-chat, if they will allow 
themselves to commit evil while thus engaged. Can 
we not sift out every particle of wheat from the 
vast body of chaff we find in books on science and 
religion? that we find in governmental constitu- 
tions and judicial rulings? in learned commentaries 
and on law and order? and in the rudiments and ad- 
vanced branches of education? Can we not even 
make the stage of a theatre the platform upon 
which to exhibit truth in all its simple beauty? 
and sift out from the theatrical lore of ages the 
chaff and folly that has encumbered it? and pre- 
serve and profit by that which is truly good and 
great? This, however, is not the work of a day or 


a year; but, as the chaff is protective to wheat 
in a pile, so the true lore of ages is concealed 
and preserved in the chaff pile of folly and non- 
sense, until the Saints of the Most High cause a 
separation. 





teach without lecturing or invading or forcing. A 
skillful playwright, sensitive director and train- 
ed actors can dramatize moral choice and suggest 
possible solutions which the audience members can 
see played out before them and then react to, 
learn from and profit by. Theatre, joyfully, skill- 
fully and reverently handled, is the perfect tem- 
poral vehicle for suggesting solutions to the 
problems of mortality while preventing any inva- 
sion of the free agency of those one desired to 
reach. 

I know that as a director you try to be sensi- 
tive to the cast and crew as well as to the audi- 
ence. How can the director make sure that the 
production is a positive experience for those in- 
volved in putting it on? 

A: For me as a director, I have to direct in the 
spirit of love. The successful relationship be- 
tween director and cast is delicate and difficult. 
The director has to have the final say. She, if 1 
may use the feminine pronoun editorially, is the 
only one who carries the complete, detailed, se- 
quential, complex creation in her head. The actors, 
the technical crew, the publicity staff, even the 
producers, have tasks which fragment their concen- 
tration on the final product. Only the director, 
if she is capable, can keep all the threads weav- 
ing together to complete the pattern five minutes 
before curtain on opening night. Her task re- 
quires the absolute trust and confidence of the 
acting company, technical crew and house staff. 
And she cannot demand that trust as a right. She 
should earn it, by her skill, even as the others 
have earned roles and assignments by theirs. If 
the director will listen for and respond to the 
fears, antagonisms, suggestions and hesitations of 
any of her associates, she will gain their confi- 
dence. If they know she is open, at appropriate 
times, to change, they will not feel threatened by 
“taking direction." If she can come to a partner- 
ship attitude toward the production, her direction 
can be strong without having to rely on dictatori- 
al behavior for success. At least in Church thea- 
tre, any such behavior would be more detrimental 
to the people's spiritual growth than it could 
possibly be an asset to the production. 

What dimension does being a woman add to di- 
recting and playwriting? 

A: This raises a personal battle which has been 
waging on and off since my first theatre exper- 
jiences. A woman director in professional theatre 
is at one kind of disadvantage. She must learn to 
“lord it" like the men, which usually requires a 
sharp, wily capability at the expense of her ten- 
derer needs and feelings. Ultimately, it becomes 
a battle between the sexes instead of service to 
the world through a committed, constantly improving 
artistry. bs 

A woman in church theatre is at another kind of 
disadvantage. Despite many positions of leader- 
ship to which women can aspire and for which they 


We shall endeavour to make our theatrical per- 
formances a source of good, and not of evil. 

Rather than the latter, and rather than it should 
pass into the hands of the ungodly, I ask the Lord 
to let the whole fabric return to its native 
elements... 

Tight-laced religious professors of the present 
generation have a horror at the sound of a fiddle. 
There is no music in hell, for all good music be- 
longs to heaven. Sweet harmonious sounds give 
exquisite joy to human beings capable of appreciat- 
ing music... 

There are many of our aged brethren and sisters, 
who, through the traditions of their fathers and 
the requirements of a false religion, were never 
inside a ball-room or a theatre until they became 
Latter-day Saints, and now they seem more anxious 
for this kind of amusement than are our children. 
This arises from the fact they have been starved 
for many years for that amusement which is designed 
to buoy up their spirits and make their bodies 
vigorous and strong, and tens of thousands have 
sunk into untimely graves for want of such exer- 
cises to the body and the mind. They require mu- 
tual nourishment to make them sound and healthy. 
Every faculty and power of both body and mind is a 
gift from God. 

When the Saints come into this building, and 
look on this stage, to see our brethren and sisters 
perform to satisfy the sight, to satisfy the ear, 
and the desires and mind of the people, I want you 
to pray for them that the Lord Almighty may pre- 
serve them from ever having one wicked thought in 
their bosoms, that our actors may be just as virtu- 
ous, truthful, and humble before God and each other 
as though they were on a Mission to preach the 
Gospel. 

I say to those who perform, if anything is dis- 
covered contrary to the strictest virtue and deco- 
rum, the offenders must leave this building. I 


“ends. 


are well-equipped, there is an uneasiness, among 
men in particular, manifested toward an active LDS 
woman who can handle a full-length stage production 
through four months of preparation and rehearsal 
without having a nervous breakdown. That kind of 
activity calls for a cool head, sensitive ears, a 
patient heart and a very decided decisiveness 

which men prefer to reserve to themselves. For 
every production which I have either directed or 
assistant-directed, there have been initial battles 
of will, usually traceable to difficult adjust- 
ments to “taking orders" from a woman. Always, 
these have been solved, but the pattern continues 
to repeat itself. I continue to ask, "Is it my 
approach or their prejudice?" Both, I have con- 
cluded. And the only solution is increased sensi- 
tivity. 

If directing has been a process of painful but 
necessary additions to my maturing womanhood, play- 
writing has only been illumined and deepened by it. 
The dual roles of women--to teach and to inspire-- 
find, for me, a perfect outlet in playwriting dur- 
ing my single years. This means that all the hopes, 
skills, attitudes and difficulties which I wish to 
endow my own children with or warn them about can 
be explored first in this vicarious world of crea- 
tion. The people that I “create” become real to 


* me in the sense that they experience feelings and 


events which could actually occur. Thus by taking 
them through a certain set of experiences, my own 
experience is broadened, and my particularly 
womanly feelings--intuitional responses, the abil- 
ity to suffer for the mistakes of others, charity 
and patience, and an inexorably demanding urgency 
to discover joyful solutions to personal problems-- 
are not only awakened by the effort to write, but 
are called into service in its behalf. 

You have been talking a lot about theatre as a 
vehicle for character development. Do you really 
feel that there can be such a close relationship 
between art and morality? 

A: Like all truth, "true dramatic principles" are 
independent in the sphere in which God has placed 
them. They have a certain value and function, but 
they should not be mistaken for the archetypal and 
preeminent truth which alone has the actual power 
to save. Because of free agency and the nature of 
truth, man can choose either to pervert or main- 
tain the truth he finds. Thus, theatre is a two- 
edged sword of the first magnitude. Because its 
very heart is human volition and aspiration, it is 
often twisted by the confused, the ignorant and 
the malicious into serving selfish, even Satanic 
But its capacity for enlarging the parti- 
cipant or the viewer is undamaged by its tradition 
for immorality. Theatre will only be moral if 
theatre artists are moral. It is that simple. 

The responsibility for its content can never be 
pushed off onto the art form itself. It is the 
use made of it that determines its perniciousness 
or its perfection. 


Kathryn Shirts 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


intend this remark to apply also to the musicians. 
I wish the dramatic company to seek diligently and 
in all kindness to promote the happiness of all 
concerned. 

Unless by my order I do not wish a drop of in- 
toxicating liquor brought into this house; I want 
the actors behind the curtain, the musicians in the 
orchestra, and the audience to hear and observe 
this. 

When this house is finished, there will be 
places in the passages where cakes, pies, fruits, 
&c., can be bought; but no intoxicating liquor 
will be allowed in these saloons. No drunken per- 
son will be permitted to enter this house; I will 
not have it polluted and disgraced by the presence 
of the drunken, nor my brethren and sisters, who 
strive continually to do right, annoyed by the 
filthy breath of a poor, miserable, filthy loafer. 

We intend to preserve the strictest order here; 
we do expect the people to come to this house pray- 
ing, and their whole souls devoted to God, and to 
their religion. 

- Tragedy is favoured by the outside world; I am 
not in favour of it. I do not wish murder and all 
its horrors and the villany leading to it portray- 
ed before our women and children; I want no child 
to carry home with it the fear of the fagot, the 
sword, the pistol, or the dagger, and suffer in 
the night from frightful dreams. I want such plays 
performed as will make the spectators feel well; 
and I wish those who perform to select a class of 
plays that will improve the public mind, and exalt 
the literary taste of the community. 

If we wish to hold a Conference in this hall, 
we shall do so, and shall use it for all purposes 
that will satisfy our feelings in doing right, and 
no evil. = 

May God bless you. 

Amen. 


Brigham Young 
Salt Lake Theatre Dedication 
Journal of Discourses 
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“There's No People Like Show People 


It was certainly a delayed reaction, about thir- 
ty years delayed. I was listening to a television 
talk show where Vincent Price was being interview- 
ed on his latest cookbook when it suddenly struck 
me: I had actually invited Vincent Price to a 
Sunday dinner. Belatedly appalled at the idea, 

I wondered why I was so foolhardy as to presume 
that I could cook and serve a dinner for anyone 
except my own family. Yet I had done it for one 
theatre celebrity after another! If it wasn't 
Sunday dinner, it was a picnic up the canyon for 
the opera stars of the summer festivals, back yard 
breakfasts when the show was finally running, 
scrambled eggs at one or two in the morning for 
tired and hungry actors who could never find an 
eating place open in Salt Lake after ten p.m. 

Then there were the endless cast parties which 
numbered anywhere from thirty to seventy-five 
people. And yet what fun they were! The stories 
that became increasingly hilarious until we were 
all weak from laughter. The tension gone, the 
peculiar affection of people caught up in a the- 
atrical production, the knowledge that this excite- 
ment, this closeness was a one-time moment, all 
made these parties memorable, but left me almost 
numb with fatigue and, as my children put it, 
"not quite with it." ~ 

My density after one of these late-night experi- 
ences came to the fore one morning when John Mason 
Brown, popular women's club speaker, drama critic 
and editor of Saturday keview, called from his 
hotel.- I jumped out of bed and grabbed the phone. 
After my croaked greeting, John asked, "Is Salt 
Lake City dry?" and without thinking, I answered, 
"I don't know, I haven't looked out yet." His 
roar of laughter led to my excuse that’ I had play- 
ed Goneril in King Lear all week and then given a 
cast party so my perception was somewhat limited 
and my sense of humor almost non-existent. 





The twenty years that my husband, C. Lowell 
Lees, was director of the University of Utah 
theatre and head of the Speech and Theatre Depart- 
ment--his ambition to develop the scholastic side 
of the department, which gave a Ph.D. in theatre 
the second year of his tenure; his desire to bring 
professional stars to strengthen and enhance the 
productions; his production of summer festivals 
which combined a season of musical comedy and 
grand opera in the outdoor theatre; his inclusion 
of classes in ballet and a company of dancers as 
part of the theatre department; his challenge to 
the actors in the conmunity to become a part of 
the University theatre--all took a dreadful toll 
on his health, though his almost boundless energy, 
his enthusiasm, his inspiration as a director, his 
remarkable memory and scholarly achievement as a 
teacher never faltered but challenged his students, 
his theatre casts and, of course, his family, par- 
ticularly me. 

When the U.S. State Department sponsored a 
University of Utah production of Annie Get Your 
Gun for a tour of South America, the cast enrolled 
the spring quarter for a class in conversational 
Spanish at 8 a.m. every morning. Then in June, 
rehearsals started for Annie every morning, as 
the summer festival's production of Musie Man 
rehearsed in the afternoons and evenings. I had 
a part in Annie Get Your Gun, and was the official 
chaperone for the tour. The Music Man closed Sat- 
urday night with a large cast party in the stadi- 
um given by the University theatre. At 3 a.m. 
we finished packing for South America, and were 
On a 7 a.m. plane for New York. There we were 
briefed by the government representatives and that 
night, still Sunday, were on a Plane for Peru. 

We arrived in Lima in the morning, were briefed by 
the U.S. Information Service, inspected the thea- 
tre where we were to play, went to the university 
to meet some of the administration and discuss the 
workshops my husband and some of the others would 
conduct the next day, had dinner, gave our first 
performance and attended a reception which was 
hosted by cultural officials of the Peruvian gov- 
ernment and attended by our ambassador and rep- 
resentatives of the U.S.I.S. This was one day 
after we left Salt Lake City. 

_Tne next day we gave our workshops, did a little 
Sightseeing, and performed Annie Get Your Gun for 
an enthusiastic audience, Elated with our success, 
we returned to our hotel to find groups of appre- 
hensive people standing or pacing in the lobby. 

By morning Peru was in the ntiddle of a revolution-- 
quite a beginning for our tour! Rushed to the 
airport by our U.S.1.S. peaple soon after dawn, 

we found machine guns everywhere. Armed guards 
were on the roof of the airport and hundreds of 
people were frantically trying to get on planes. 








Three hours later, we thankfully were bound for 


LaPaz, our next stop. Our U.S.I.S. representative 
in Lima, however, had warned us that because of 
the high altitude, we must not hurry, climb steps 
or carry heavy luggage and concluded with great 
foreboding, "some people go to LaPaz and never 
come back." 

When we reached LaPaz we found the elevator 
stalled because of an electric shortage, so we had 
to carry our bags to the top of our beautiful ho- 
tel. The old lovely opera house where we played 
was without lights for our rehearsal, and we were 
almost overcome with a deadly odor which we learn- 
ed was tear gas left over from a pro-Castro demon- 
stration. We found that, because of the altitude, 
we had to inhale oxygen on almost every exit and 
always after every dance routine. 

That night one of our leading male dancers be- 
came i11; by morning he was in the hospital with 
Pneumonia. Besides having to re-do the show, we 
were frantic about him. We had little confidence 
in the doctor looking after him and, with only one 
oxygen tent in the hospital, we didn't know how 
long he would be left in it. Luckily, when we 
left LaPaz two days later, we had pressed into ser- 
vice two doctors who were part of a visiting team 
from the U.S. plus a wonderful family from Logan 
who were there on an agricultural assignment for 
our government. I felt overwhelmed with the re- 
sponsibility of his illness. Fortunately, he did 
recover rapidly and caught up with us two weeks 
later. 

We returned to Lima for one night where we were 
completely house-bound until escorted to our San- 
tiago-bound plane the next morning. - It was exactly 
one week since we had left the Salt Lake City 
airport. 

So many people have asked about the theatre stars 
who visited us. Certainly the most colorful was 
Orson Welles. He came to direct his production of 
Macbeth, which he later filmed. The University 
Theatre was acting as producer for this production, 
which included several actors from Hollywood and 
many of our local actors. 

The assisting director, a Hollywood designer and 
some stage assistants came first. Welles wanted 
the effect of a Scottish castle almost lost in fog. 
The Engineering Department at the University was 
enlisted to create fog. This experiment went on 
for a week with fog of different kinds billowing 
out into the auditorium. Then the scene designer 
ordered aluminum tubing, so my husband procured 
a load of aluminum which was supposed to be created 
into a maze or haze, I don't know which, but some- 
how would be turned into magic by the lights. 

This didn't work, and when Orson Welles arrived he 
was appalled by the effect and sent the designer 
back to Hollywood. Welles now thought of using a 
stairway which would serve as a unit set, and so 
my husband suggested that our designer, Vern Adix, 
design the set and our crew build it. Welles was 
delighted with the result and: that set was featured 
in Theatre Arts magazine. 
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Life became very exciting and demanding for all 
of us connected with the production. As this was 
to be a very Scottish production, Welles asked 
that he be met at the airport with bagpipes. 
These added to the excitement and atmosphere of 
his arrival, but I'm sure only confused the other 
travellers and of course completely dismayed the 
airport attendants. All the cast, many students, 
and the production staff were all. there to pay 
homage. I hope Welles was impressed. I never 
asked him. 

The assistant director had tried out actors who 
wanted to be in the production, but Welles had to 
have everyone read for him and he made the final 
decision. I played the part of the Gentlewoman in 
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the Sleepwalking scene and was in all the crowd 
scenes, so had an opportunity to observe all that 
was happening. 

In the opening scene, to further set the Scot- 
tish atmosphere, most of the cast knelt and recit- 
ed a Gaelic prayer taught us by Dan O'Hirlehy. 
This was led by John McIntyre, who played a Gaelic 
priest and had been given a few of everyone's 
lines, including Lady Macbeth's. He and his wife, 
Jeanette Nolan (Lady Macbeth), were wonderful 
people to work with and to know. When things be- 
came a little insane, they were always calm and 
collected. 

Besides Roddy McDowell], who almost caused a riot 
after each performance when his young fans tried 
to mob him, there were about nine Hollywood actors 
and an entourage of secretaries plus Shorty, who 
was under five feet tall and whose chief business 
was to keep Orson supplied with food. In the pit, 
the top of the grand piano was covered with all 
sorts of delicacies, particularly a variety of 
French pastries. No one was ever offered a bite! 
They were Welles' life-line and he alone ate them 
until at a dress rehearsal our six-year-old 
daughter, who played one of McDuff's children, was 
unexpectedly seized by a murderer--naked to the 
waist, with frightening make-up and a viking hat 
with horns. Used to being stabbed on stage by a 
friendly actor in jersey and slacks, the new busi- 
ness and costumes were her undoing and she cried 
hysterically. Orson had Shorty offer her the pick 
of his pastry feast. Then in desperation, he call- 
ed out into the theatre, "Will someone come and 
comfort this child!" 

The stories that grew out of these engagements 
of the innumerable actors who played in our thea- 
tre are not all amusing, but all are revealing of 
the many interesting, dedicated, kind afid, loyal 
human beings who played there. Basil Rathbone, 
Beverly Sills, Kitty Carlisle, but I can't go on-- 
there are too many of them. 

In the theatre there is always something for 
which one needs to go to battle, and when the thea- 
tre is a part of a university, this is doubly true. 
When I knew that something important for the growth 
of the theatre was being fought for in committees, 
then before the administration and sometimes before 
the Board of Regents, life became intense and de- 
cisions were crucial. For us to see the goals we 
felt were so important for the conmunity as well 
as for the University meet with indifference, a 
lack of understanding or blind prejudice was some- 
thing that left us bruised many times but gave us 
the determination to fight it out to the end: 





h 

It was that sort of determination that created 
a ballet department at the University and brought 
the Pioneer Memorial Theatre into being. Knowing 
that ballet as a part of a university curriculum 
was going to meet with opposition, my husband not 
only did a great selling job on the administration 
of the University, but even had to defend his po- 
sition to Governor Lee, who had been deluged with 
letters from dance teachers throughout the state 
who protested ballet being taught at the Univer- 
sity. Many people also deplored the idea that 
taxpayers were having to support anything as ef- 
feminate and trivial as ballet. 

I don't know how the Governor answered those 
letters, but knowing my husband, I'm sure he was 
persuaded that ballet had a place in the Univer- 
sity. Ballet came into the Theatre Department but 
classes were taught mostly through the Extension 
Division, especially since most of the students 
were high school age or younger. The theatre, 
however, now -had a producing dance unit, which 
added to its productions and made it unnecessary 
to bring a choreographer and dancers from New York 
or California as in the past. 

Gur son, who was still in high school, started 
studying ballet at this time. On the occasion of 
Vincent Price's dinner and unaware that our guest 
was already there, he decided to practice a "tour" 
on the landing of the staircase, lost his balance 
and fell down into the room. 

The children were not always involved in funny 
happenings, of course, but they were always inter- 
ested in the productions, seeing rehearsals over 
and over again. They are all very good critics 
and at one time or another have all seriously 
involved themselves in some form of theatre activ- 
ity. 

Being the children of a theatre director, they 
have known many interesting people of the theatre 
and opera world as I have. But it is being the 
family of a particular theatre director that has 
made our lives exciting, stimulating and, of 
course, dramatic! 


Georgiana Taylor Lees 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


June 1977 
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Is Anybody Out There Watching ? 


I write for television. Often when I tell peo- 
ple that they Took vague and embarrassed and say 
something like, "Oh really? I never watch." Never 
Watching is very fashionable, and I am amazed that, 
given the great numbers of people who regard tv as 
a plague of the brain, there is a job for me at all. 
Surely somewhere between Los Angeles and New York 
City there is someone else to whom tv is as illu- 
minating as it has been to me. 

During the early 1950s when my five children 
were small we made our home in Heber Valley, Utah, 
so close to the Wasatch Mountains that the tele- 
vision signal out of Salt Lake City would soar un- 
heeding over us, remote and inaccessible as the 
contrail of a coast-bound jet. Never-Watchers 
would no doubt consider that an advantage, but in 
a town of seven hundred people isolated from cul- 
tural stimulation by distance and financial need 
and long, harsh winters fence-deep in drifts of 
snow, we were ready to welcome any outside esthet- 
ic source. After all, it is impossible to read a 
ballet, and Ibsen resounds far more eloquently on 
stage than on paper. 

So when Roy Loertscher eventually jeeped up 
Wilson Peak with equipment and installed a trans- 
lator that brought two channels into our lives, it 
was like double doors opening onto the other side 
of the mountain. .Liberace thumped and glittered 
beside his candelabra, Perry Mason made those stag- 
gering courtroom deductions, and in between there 
was dance and opera and Shakespeare--occasional 
perhaps, but with far more frequency than life in 
a dairy town had previously afforded. From the 
day those flickering images first shaped themselves 
on our ten-inch screen, I knew I would never feel 
out of touch again. It was a fascination that 
carried me into a full-time career and, although 
I am often rattled by moments of frustration and 
disillusionment, I have never lost faith in the 
potential of television as conveyor of dreams and 
ideas. 

From the Wasatch Mountains to Hollywood was a 
long journey taken in small steps. Since college, 
my only writing experience nad been for local news- 
papers; now I went to work part-time writing copy 
for a Salt Lake advertising agency. Since the 
agency was located below a television studio, I 
would slip upstairs to watch my mini-dramas promot- 
ing diaper services and drugstores played out over 
Channel Two. At Brigham Young University I free- 
lanced educational and church films, discovering 
the heady joy of developing story and character 
largely through dialogue. I could actually communi- 
cate to an audience by having my characters communi- 
cate with each other! 

In a writer's magazine I found a list of west 
coast agents and fired off letters to each one re- 
questing advice on breaking into television. I 
received exactly two replies--one suggesting I 
stick to raising children, the other only slightly 
less brusque. I decided to look up Less Brusque 
in person. 


Review 


The hard-bitten old-timer I cornered in a.Sunset 
Boulevard office had once been an actors' agent, 
and it was to my advantage that he remembered with 
special good feelings several Mormon clients. He 
was amused and intrigued that a Mormon lady with 
five children had made her way down out of the 
mountains and was seeking, prim and white-gloved, 
a place in the. strident, male-dominated world of 
television. Miraculously, before I went home he 
agreed to represent me. 

A move to Los Angeles followed, under circum- 
stances natural and convenient to the whole family 
and not entirely rooted in my own ambitions. As 
a matter of fact, after so much progress, the move 
turned out to be the inevitable step backwards. 

It is one thing to dream of writing for television 
from a dining room table in Midway, Utah; to air- 
mail storylines from a safe distance and hope that 
good news will eventually arrive at the post 
office; it is quite another to find yourself suck- 
ed along a freeway to the cold black tower where 
tv shows are born, and face a bored producer who 
makes you feel like you want to curl up and hide 
forever in the safety of an apron. To say I was 
intimidated is to put it mildly--I was the least 
assertive of women in a town which has little room 
for humility or soft-spokenness. I trembled in 
offices from Burbank to Culver City; I stammered 
out stories and fled down elevators and for months 
I simply gave up and withdrew. 

But my need to communicate in the way I felt 
most comfortable won out. In spite of my insecur- 
ity, I sold. And sold again. And gradually as 
the credits began to pile up--"Death Valley Days," 
"Walt Disney's Wonderful World of Color," “Emer- 
gency," a few shows that didn't last the season-- 
my confidence too came down out of the mountains. 
Limping my way to success, I began to learn a lit- 
tle about television and a lot about myself. 

_Up close, tv turned out to be not as compliant 
as I had hoped. Like a husband you plan to im- 
prove once the honeymoon is over, season after sea- 
son it has remained untouched by my early romantic 
idealism. Grudgingly I have given up certain de- 
Jusions and learned to accept a hard fact: tv is 
an industry, not an art. The products it manufac- 
tures--drama, variety shows, sporting events, news- 
casts and features--are first of all designed to 
sell the advertisers’ wares; taste and quality and 
craftsmanship are of secondary importance. Never- 
theless, and contrary to what Never-Watchers may 
contend, it is astonishing how often heroic indi- 
vidual efforts manage to rise above assembly-line 
production techniques and deadlines to. pump works 
of undeniable quality into the relentless, round- 
the-clock flow of commercial tv programming. Last 
year, for instance, gave us “Sybil” and "21 Hours 
at Munich" and "Judge Horton and the Scottsboro 
Boys" and "I Will Fight No More Forever" and 
"Eleanor and Franklin," not to mention “The Family 
and Other Living Things." Some of the most pain- 
fully honest writing in television has come out of 


situation comedies, and if you know where to look-- 
and bother looking--you will find dramatic series 
studded with moving moments. 

These days I write with my husband, Rod Peter- 
son. It is a joyously frictional collaboration 
which provides our professional and private lives 
with a vital dimension. As a tv writing team we 
hire ourselves out to various series for one or 
two shows a year. Like carpenters building a 
house from blueprints and restricted to the use of 
certain materials, we are craftspersons operating 
within the specifications of each assignment. We 
must erect a script on a foundation of established 
characters in a framework with clearly-defined 
limits. We may chafe at those limits, but our 
responsibility is to function as best we can with- 
in them, 

Because we abhor it on television as in real 
life, we refuse to write for shows that exploit 
violence. We are happier and more at home in the 
so-called “family market," where we can work with 
situations and characters we recognize. The Bio- 
nic Woman is not for us. On the other hand, the 
Walton family are the neighbors I remember from 
Heber Valley, good people struggling to get along 
in a world which is not always easy. They allow 
us to reflect positive values and share the common 
human experience in a way that Charlie's Angels do 
not. 

While the nature of series television does not 
often allow us to communicate deeply, its enormous 
audience permits us to touch or enliven or disturb 
many millions in a single hour. So that when 
Olivia Walton, worried about her adult offspring, 
says, "It's funny--you never stop being a parent, 
even when they stop being children..." we 
know that we are reflecting a small truth that will 
be recognized by families from coast to coast. And 
when a letter comes from an old woman in a rest 
home saying, "Thank you for helping me to remember 
something I thought I would never forget," we are 
deeply grateful to have been able to move her. | 

I do not subscribe to the belief, held by cer- 
tain network executives, that Watchers are an 
amorphous mass with a twelve-year-old mind. I 
communicate with people, not with numbers. An 
audience is made up of aware, sensitive individuals 
ready to reach out and respond to feelings and 
ideas, Somewhere beyond my typewriter are others 
like me, hungry for a sharing of perceptions and 
experiences, eager to narrow the gap that separates 
one human being from another. Like the gasoline 
engine, tv is capable of polluting; used with dis- 
cretion it is a valuable tool, reflecting contem- 
porary life, hammering away at prejudice and mis- 
understanding, prodding us to think and feel and 
grow. 


Orma Claire Whitaker 
No. Hollywood, California 





MUSICAL FEMINISM 


Carol Lynn Pearson, I Was a P.0.W. in the Battle 
of the Sexes, 1975. 


Perhaps the nicest thing about Carol Lynn 
Pearson's latest musical, "I Was a P.0.W. in the 
Battle of the Sexes," is that, like more and more 
literature treating this subject, it deals with 
human liberation and hwnan need to get out from 
under rigid stereotyping. The "I" of the title 
could be either protagonist, Dick or Jane. The 
play attacks neither male nor female chauvinists, 
but shows instead how ridiculous and to be pitied 
we all are when we let unexamined conventions im- 
prison us. 

The story line is appropriately simple, just an 
outline on which to hang the music and the humor 
and the insight. We begin with the birth of a boy 
baby and a girl baby at the local hospital. Dick 
and Jane grow up, carefully tutored in how to play 
their respective roles; marry, grow apart, quarrel, 
and make up. Ms. Pearson has, in most of the play, 
captured the spirit that illuminated the much- 
loved plays of Thornton Wilder: that classic, uni- 
versal realism we remember in Our Town, The Happy 
Journey and The Skin of Our Teeth. Pearson stum- 
bles once, however, and in a bad spot. Very near 
the end, she introduces some involved business 
with a TV invention that Jane has come up with: 
the scene becomes a montage of multi-media, with 
slides of riots, bombings, and other gratuitous 
violence. This action simply does not fit in, 
either with the tone or the flow of the plotline. 
I understand Pearson is revising this scene, and 
hope she returns to the body of the play for her 
inspiration. 

For the play, taken as a whole, most definitely 
zs inspiring. It also contains some of the best 
wit the author has ever displayed. Some of the 
songs are little masterpieces of satire. One in 
particular, "Stamp Your Foot," ("Stamp your foot, 
shake your curls/ let him know you're one of the 
girls,") will warm the heart of any reader who has 
ever chilled to the manipulative philsosphy of 
Fascinating Womanhood. Another number which con- 
tinues that vein of satire is "Yes, Dear." ("Now 
let's see: what did we decide I believe about 
that?") 


Yes, the wit we expect from Carol Lynn Pearson 

is here, and so is the warmth and the wisdom. A 
key song is one Jane sings after she has been mar- 
ried a few years and has small children: "Open My 
Doors." It is introduced by that ubiquitous and 
irrelevant question feminists are so often asked: 
“But don't you want men to open doors for you?" 
In the song, Jane pleads for reaZ open doors, for 
wider horizons so that she can continue to grow: 
“I have children here beside me/ If I am little; 
they are little too." 

Perhaps the most touching song of all is a 
ballad Dick sings: "Daddy, Hold Me." In it, the 
adult Dick, to a guitar accompaniment, speaks of 
his need for affection and closeness with his 
father as well as his mother. i 

-The play moves along rapidly to a happy ending, 
and therein lies the second structural weakness of 
the play. That ending comes too quickly for most 
viewers to follow. Dick and Jane decide that they 
are going to get out of this war once and for all; 
they are going to go AWOL, and take no more orders 
from the unseen "generals" on either side. They 
fall into each other's arms and sing a closing 
ballad of love and affirmation. The idea is fine, 
but the pace is off. We need to linger a little 
over what Dick and Jane suddenly realize: that 
whatever imprisons one imprisons both, and that 
they were never truly enemies, but allies. 

"P.O.W." had its premiere at Theater 138 in 
Salt Lake City, and proved to be a very playable 
drama. It is clean (in both senses of the word), 
lively, funny, and heart-warming. And, like most 
of Pearsori's work, it Has Something to Say. When 
the author revises the two weak spots mentioned 
heretofore, she will have a very good musical. 
Don't look to see it produced under the auspices 
of the Church--yet. At the same time, it's a play 
any adult Church member should be able to view 
with pleasure and insight. I hope all kxponent IT 
readers have a chance to see it. 


Elouise Bell 
Provo, Utah 
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Speak of Reverence for Being 


There must be a way Y 
to retain the nobility of trees \ 


| 
and the surefootedness of rocks. 
If we could sing always from here, canyon: \ 
From here where the gold makes up to the green \ \ 
for staying, cy 
Perhaps we could say what we must. \s 


You would have to go with me 
and never be idle, my canyon harmony. 


Even to stagger about in the unholy city 


hs 
and loiter in steamy meeting places. ) by f 
You would have to stay like a cool flood of A) 
mountain water 
companionable to difference. \ | 
Take yourself to the unsupposers, ip 
ly =) 
ae 


to the lonely who have lost the presumption of dreams 
Unsettle their resignation. 

Go to the talented and the willing \ 
turned wan by the exploitation of the obvious. 
Go as an orange wave from this mountain. 


Slip into the mattresses of the wrongly mated 

__ and issue your protest to those who give love 

: by condescension. = 

Swerve recklessly among the guarded and diffident 


or who give no love at all. Ving 
Go to the men and women swallowed by ungranted a 
expectations. Gy 
Go to the wives cloistered in the complacency Ru 
of arrival 










and to the husbands gouged out 
by the desolation of earning beyond spending 
or spending beyond earning. 


ag 
Go to the unmarried festering in being told i 
and tell of being. 
Go against and for. 
Rattle the cautious whose pores are calcified with oe 
formulas. A 
Give vision to the blind obeyers and to those who seek / 


something worth their obeying. 


Go from here in exquisite candor. 
Carry the harmony of leaves to sleeping and waking. 


Take eager heed of new wrongs and new rights. 







—) 
4 
Whisper to those whose ages cannot be doled 7 


whose lives are thickened by repetition. 
Sharpen the memories of the informed who must now inform. 


Sing of the consummate gift of being used. oe 


Go with the sureness of wondering 
and with the keenness of being in touch. 


Take on the buoyance of birds. 

Take root in the crevices of the world. 

Hold to the rocks. Speak of reverence for being. 
And be in favor of trees. 


Emma Lou Thayne 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
























a 5 Years of Bounding 


She has never tolerated confinement: 
grown six months, she ceased double 
somersaults and cartwheels, fiercely bent 
her head up and jumped for three more months. 
Rescued from her stubbornness which could require death 
with birth, she challenged us with bright 
unsleeping eyes and bounced with frantic breath 
when her rubber, ruffled shoes touched a Tap. 


Wearied and buoyed by her years of bounding 
up and down steps, bed, trampoline, 
the racket of a runaway horse sounding 
our brains, we recall her antelope-thought 
scaling the high points of English before she walked. 
In bed with croup, she leaped too high 
in the dark, toppled over her shaky crib and knocked, 
having found her bearings and crawled to the door. 


This evening she read to me happily, long words blowing 
through this summer before school. At midnight 
she shakes with nightmare. I hold her hard knowing 
I must turn her free and freer to cartwheel 


a *. her quicksilver brain and vulnerable heart sure and fast 


through coming years, though I acknowledge 
the uneven ground and, as her foot strikes, 
the rattlesnake steaming beneath the stone's edge. 


Linda Sillitoe 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Aftermath 


















It is the slow putting back 
that disarranges the calm. 
At this time yesterday 

the whole place ran with fixing up, 
all of us courtiers to the proceedings 
that precede events 

like birth or death 

or marriage. © 


Even the dog was left home. 

Men came away from offices 

and aunts and cousins flustered 

hors d'oeuvres and practices into place. 


Musicians sounded their wares 
and small boys made tracks in the ice cream. 


She in my dress now twenty-six years yellow 
and her fit groom 

stood in the splendid grass 

and grew smiles 

as long as they could 

before he came pounding on the door 
where she had gone to change her seasons. 


Crashes occurred in my silence. 
Goodbye hands reached for her, 
and wearing his cowboy hat 
he was way above anyone . 
past permission, J — 
and with their destinations written in their quick soles, 
she hurried to throw her bouquet of stories 

into her sisters below. 

The ten-year-old almost had it. 

But that would not have'been right. 

It takes more distance for even the nearest of kin 

to snatch the pain of the innocent. 


They hardly watched the flocks of words 
lighting them off. 


And now they have gone 

all of them: 

Into the wilds the pair, 

back to watering lawns with fences of sand 

and to vanishing into broken mirrors the others. 


And in this cool place of wilting names and baby's breath 
I am putting her slip 

into the laundry bag - 

and eating white frosted cake 

as I vacuum 

up the blanks and wonder where they go. 


Emma Lou Thayne 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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PIONEER JOURNAL 


The following are excerpts from a family his- 
tory, Joseph Horne, Pioneer of 1847, by Clara 
Horne, which were given to us by Ruth Smith of 
Belmont, Mass. We're grateful to her for this 
fascinating in-depth look at crossing the plains. 


The company left early in June, 1847. There 
were 1553 souls in the company; 2213 oxen, 124 
horses, 587 cows, 358 sheep, 716 chickens, and some 
pigs. 

In preparation for this journey, Joseph and 
Isabella (Horne) had to take provisions for eight 
people. They hired a man and his wife to drive one 
of their’wagons and two teams of oxen. The food 
they took with them must last for eighteen months, 
or until their crops of the following year were 
harvested. In an article, “The First Year in the 
Valley," Isabella gives us a first-hand account of 
some of the experiences of the pioneers in their 
travels from Winter Quarters to their arrival and 
home-making in the Great Salt Lake Valley: 

“When we left Winter Quarters in June, 1847, 
and commenced our journey to the Rocky Mountains, 
our family consisted of Mr. Horne, myself, and four 
children, one of whom was born at Mt. Pisgah, Iowa, 
after we left our home in Nauvoo. We had three 
wagons with two yoke of oxen to each, which con- 
tained farm implements, seed grain, cooking uten- 
sils, a few necessary dishes, etc., clothing and 
provisions that must last eight people for at 
least eighteen months. We also brought a small 
cooking stove, a very rare article in the pioneer 
camps, and a small rocking chair. This was all 
the household furniture it was possible to bring." 

« What a heartache the packing must have been-- 
discarding necessities in their home, destroying 
dear keep-sakes, some of which came from England, 
and hoarded against the day when she and Joseph 
would finally have a lovely home of their own. 
Isabella now had to give them away, or otherwise 
destroy or discard them as though they meant noth- 
ing to her. The other women of the Church were 
going through the same experiences, she knew. She 
did not complain. 

Finally all was ready for the journey. Isa- 
bella writes, "My husband being Captain of the 
first fifty had to ride ahead of the train to lo- 
cate stopping places where there was feed and 
water for the cattle. On such occasions my son, 
nine years old, drove my team with two yoke of 
oxen much of the way across the Plains. 

“While our company was traveling along the 
Platte River, a large band of Indians were camped 
on the opposite side. Many of them swam across 
the river to meet us. President John Taylor in- 
vited Mr. Horne and me to go with him and his wife 
to meet them. They wanted to trade buffalo robes 
for corn and provisions. While trading, one of 
the Indians took a fancy to my baby girl and wanted 
me to trade her for a pony. When I refused, he 
brought another pony, and still another, until 
finally he went to get a fourth one and seemed 
so determined to have her that I was afraid he 
would steal her from my arms. 

"At another time, while we were camping near 
the Platte River hundreds of buffalo crossed the 
river and headed directly toward the camp. The 
noise of the animals splashing through the water, 
bellowing as they came, was terrible and caused 
considerable anxiety. But before reaching us 
they changed their course, leaving us unharmed. 

“When our company arrived at what was then 
called the Sweetwater, which was east of Green 
River, we met President Young and a majority of 
the pioneers returning to Winter Quarters for 
their families. Bishop Hunter and Bro. John Tay- 
lor, who were in charge of our company, suggested 
that a feast be made in honor of the pioneers. A 
fat steer was brought from Bishop Hunter, dishes 
were unpacked and the sisters did the best possible 
to prepare a dinner worthy of the occasion. This 
was performed under difficulties as it was snowing 
heavily, although only September, which made camp 
cooking quite a task. The storm passed before din- 
ner and the brethren cleared away the brush and 
improvised a rude table, and I assure you we had 
a feast indeed, spiritual as well as temporal. 

The food remaining was given to the pioneers to 
help them on their journey. 

We arrived in Salt Lake Valley in the evening 
of October 6, 1847, after a journey of four months. 
From the mouth of Emigration Canyon we traveled in 
the dark, having no guide but the flickering light 
of the camp fires on Pioneer Square. Our tent was 
soon pitched and we thanked our Heavenly Father for 
Preserving us on our long and arduous journey, and 
that we had arrived at a place of rest. 

"We lived in a tent until logs could be ob- 
tained from the canyon for a house. When we moved 
into our little two-roomed house, there were neith- 
er floors nor doors. We had brought two small win- 
dows with us. 

“Qur bedstead was made in one corner of the 
room by boring holes in the logs of the house about 
six feet. from the corner on one side, four feet on 
the other and two feet from the floor, into which 
the ends of poles were inserted, the other ends 
being fastened to a post set in the ground. Wooden 
pegs were driven in these poles and the logs of the 
house at regular intervals, on which strips of 
rawhide were stretched, crossing from side to side 
and head to foot. This formed quite a comfortable 
spring mattress upon which the bedding was placed. 

"Segoes and wild parsnips were gathered and 
used as food. We did not have milk; members of 
the company had lost some of their oxen while 
Crossing the plains, and our cows had been used 
in their place. Graham gruel without milk or 
Sugar was used for breakfast and supper. 

"The weather continued fine until March, 1848, 
when a storm came on and we had rain, snow and 


Sleet continually for ten days. Our house being 
covered only with poles, grass and earth, it 
continued to rain in the house after it was fine 
outside. Wagon covers were fastened nearly to 
the roof over the head of the bed, sloping to the 
foot to shed the water and keep the bed dry. A 
large piece of table oi] cloth was tacked up over 
the table while we ate our meals, and it was no 
uncommon thing to see a woman holding an umbrella 
over her while attending to her household duties. 
- “One of the greatest sources of trouble and 
inconvenience were the mice. The ground was full 
of them. They ran over us in our beds, ate into 
our boxes, and destroyed much valuable clothing. 
Various kinds of mousetraps were devised but re- 
lief was obtained only after securing a kitten 
from the only family of cats in the camp. 

“Early in the spring a man came into the val- 
ley from California with some pack animals and 
brought some potatoes. Mr. Horne paid him fifty 
cents for four potatoes about as large as a hen's 
egg, from which he raised over a bushel of fine 
potatoes. But we could not eat them. They must 
be saved for seed. During that year quite a vari- 
ety of good vegetables were raised. The melons, 
pumpkin and squash were very sweet. I made corn- 
stock molasses in my wash boiler, also melon pre- 
serves and pumpkin sauce by boiling the juice of 
the melons to syrup and thickening with squash 
and pumpkin. 

“We had beets, turnips, carrots and onions in 
the garden, and, as we had been without vegetables 
for nearly three years, I thought I had never eaten 
anything so good. 

“Our sugar was all gone, but about this time 
aman brought some in from California. I had wait- 
ed with others for an hour and a half to get into 
the house where it was, and then could only have 
one pound of brown sugar, for which I paid one 
dollar. 3 

“When the grain was harvested our troubles 
were not yet over. There were no threshing ma- 
chines nor grist mills, and various methods were 
adopted to get the grain threshed and cleaned. 
Some used flails, made after the old English pat- 
terns, others would place wagon covers on the 
ground, put the grain upon them and have the horses 
and oxen tread it. The winnowing’ and cleaning was 
done by placing the wagon covers on the ground on 
a windy day, and pouring the grain down upon them 
by bucketfulls from quite an elevation. As it fell 
the wind blew out the chaff and the grain would 
be comparatively clean. There was a handmill for 
grinding the-wheat, but, of course, it was not 
ground very fine. Sister Leonora Taylor had a 
piece of bolting cloth which she tacked on to a 
rough frame made by one of the brethren, and that 
answered the purpose of a seive which went the 
rounds of the Fort when people were anxious to have 
a little fine flour for some special purpose. 

“After the harvesting was over Brother Taylor 
proposed that we hold a grand harvest feast of 
thanksgiving. Our cattle were fattened up by 
that time so that we had good beef which was pre- 
pared in a variety of ways, and with our good vege- 
tables, home-made molasses and preserves, I be- 
lieve I was as proud of our tables and the food 
on that occasion as I have been at any subsequent 
time under more favorable surroundings. - Several 
of the Apostles and other leading authorities were 
Present, songs were sung, short speeches were made, 
and a happy spirit prevailed." 


A NEW KIND OF CO-OP 


Many of us belong to baby-sitting co-ops or 
food co-ops because we think we can perform our 
tasks more efficiently if we join together. It is 
in that same spirit that we propose the creation of 
a new sort of co-op--a Relief Society Cultural Re- 
finement Co-op. This Co-op would be open to anyone 
who wished to participate. Members who joined would 
Prepare some part of one cultural refinement lesson, 
and then, for the cost of the reproducing and mail 
ing, receive the efforts of everyone in the Co-op. 
In other words, in exchange for the in-depth prepar- 
ation of one section of one cultural refinement les- 
sons, a participant would receive in-depth material 
for all the cultural refinement lessons for the 
year. Hopefully, then, the preparation time for 
the lessons could be greatly reduced and the quality 
and the quantity of the resource information avail- 
able greatly increased. 

This program is not under the direction of the 
General Relief Society Presidency. They have, how- 
ever, expressed an interest in seeing the results of 
our efforts before this information is distributed. 
The programs the General Relief Society undertake 
have Church-wide application, which this Co-op 
would not have. But there does seem to be a need 
that the Co-op could fill. There are many of us, 
especially those of us in the mission field who 
have several Church callings, who would like to do 
a good job in our Relief Society calling but haven't 
the time and resources to prepare the way we would 
like. It is for these sisters, especially, that we 
Propose this Co-op. It will also save the duplicat- 
ing of the efforts of women al] over the Church, who 
are all delving into libraries to find material to 
Supplement the lesson manuals--all on the same 
topics. 

The countries to be studied in 1977-78 are Chile, 
Germany, Hong Kong, Venezuela, Ireland, Puerto 
Rico, and Finland. Those with special feelings for 
these places or interest in learning more about 
them should send their names, addresses and telephone 
numbers, and indicate their first three choices of 
countries, as well as areas they are interested in 
dealing with, to Helen Claire Sievers, in care of 
Exponent II, no later than July 31. A prompt reply 
from those interested in Chile and Germany would be 
especially helpful since these are the countries to 
be studied in October and November. 

As soon as possible, assignments will be made and 
guidelines (object, number of pages, format, etc.) 
will be sent to the participants. Since this is not 
a professional effort, no one who wishes to partici- 
pate should hesitate. Let us join together so that 
we may indulge in exploring one area of one lesson, 
and that in addition we may have abundant resources 
available for all the lessons. 


Helen Claire Sievers 
Sudbury, Massachusetts 


EXCHANGE 


The following space is reserved for women who wish to exchange reading lists, syllabuses, etc. for the use 


of study groups. 


Laurel Ulrich and JoAnne Domingue are teachin 
"Women in American History" at the University 
New Hampshire for the secord summer. Having €xperi- 
mented with a topical organization of the course 
last year, they have decided on a more strictly 
chronological approach. 6 

“The problem with an introductory course like 
this," according to Laurel, "is that the students 
have no background. In order to make sense out of 
the subject, you have to give them American history 
with one hand and women's history with the other." 

This year the course begins at 1800 and moves 
through a series of 25-30 year segments to the pres- 
ent. Within each unit, one or two central themes 
will be stressed. For example, in the section en- 
titled "From Parlor to Prison 1910-1930," Laurel 
will discuss changes in household technology, while 
JoAnne will profile two radical reformers of the 
period: suffragist Alice Paul and birth control 
advocate Margaret Sanger. 

Among the “Organizers and Innovators" discussed 
in the 1880-1910 period will be early Mormon physi- 
cian Ellis Shipp. Her career in medicine will be 
used as a case study in women's work as well as an 
interesting story in its own right. Like the early 
textile workers in New England or the many Rosy’ the 
Riveters in World War II, Ellis Shipp moved into a 
new role because economic factors created a demand 
for her work, and because a supportive ideology made 
it the "right" thing to do at the time. She also 
had an advantage which few married women have had 
in American history--a household structure that 
could take over the domestic responsibilities she 
left behind. 

Students will read five books over the eight 
week course and will write a short paper based 
upon research in twentieth-century women's maga- 
gies The books, all primary sources by women, 
nclude: f 


If you would like to help in this information, exchange, send your materials to us. 


Harriet H. Robinson, Loom and Spindle 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Zighty Years and More 
Mary Boykin Chesnut, A Diary From Dixie 

Jane Addams, Twenty Years at Hull-House 
Betty Friedan, The Feminine Mystique 


Topics of discussion will be: 


1. “Remember the Ladies: Women at 1800" 

2. "Changing Patterns: 1800-1830"--religion, 
education, republican ideals, household 
technology, early mills 


3. “Reform versus the Cult of True Womanhood: 


1830-1860"--domesticity, Catharine Beecher, 
the Grimke Sisters, Seneca Falls 


4. "Bandages and Ballots: 1860-1880"--the North: 
Civil War and suffrage; the South: the black 
family and the southern lady 


5. "Organizers and Innovators: 1880-1910"--immi- 
grants, club women and the "Gibson Girl," 
Ellis Shipp and Jane Addams 


6. “From Parlor to Prison: 1910-1929"--housewives 
and suffragists, demographic changes, Margaret 
Sanger and birth control 


7. "For Home and Country: 
work: 


1930-1946"--women and 
Rosy the Riveter and Eleanor Roosevelt 


8. "Have You Come a Long Way, Baby?" 1948-1977"-- 
Freud, frigidaire and Dr. Spock; the new femi- 
nism 
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The Sisters Speak 








FACILITIES 


Last tesue Exponent II published a poem by 
Cathryn Larsen entitled "Facilities." Apparently 
it touched a nerve in many of our sisters, for 

nS sters Speak" has never had such a prolific re- 
sponse to any other issue. We have received numer- 
ous letters from "the far corners" which touch up- 
on the plight of active Mormon mothers frustrated 
by buildings which do not meet their needs for 
comfortable and convenient facilities for normal 
child care. We have also received letters on other 
topics related to the way our buildings are con- 
structed which cause us to dream of how thinge 
might be. Clearly there are many creative minds 
ready with suggestions on how to improve the phys- 
teal environment within our chapels so that they 
might be more conducive to our comfortable and un- 
hindered worship of the Lord. Exponent II is con- 
vinced of its positive role when tt can provide a 
forwn for so many votces on what is obviously an 
important topic. 

The following are some of the letters which 
Sts. Larsen's poem inspired from our readers. Les- 
lie Pearson Rees writes this letter from Puyallup, 
Washington: 

"I chuckled and sighed my way through Cathryn 
Larsen's ‘Facilities,’ nodding vigorously the while. 
As the mother of eight young children, whose hus- 
band is always serving on high councils or in a 
bishopric, and thus unable to sit with us, I know 
how it feels to be the ‘Old Woman from the Shoe.' 

“Keeping eight little people quiet in church by 
yourself is a Herculean task, made no easier by the 
ever-ready warning glares some send your way at 
each small disturbance. If the baby fusses, you 
dare not take him out because your two- and three- 
year-olds will immediately begin to entertain the 
congregation without your restraining presence. 
What a predicament! Fortunately, I now have chil- 
dren old enough to help keep a semblance of order. 

“We are encouraged and expected to bring our 
wee ones to meetings. We are also encouraged and 
expected to have many wee ones to bring. With both 
expectations I agree whole-heartedly, but it would 
be grand if our buildings reflected a recognition 
of the needs that arise as a result of following 
this counsel. 

“My cry for years has been ‘Facilities! Give 
us proper facilities for mothers and babies!' 1, 
too, have spent many a Sacrament meeting trying to 
nurse a hungry baby in the last stall of the ladies 
room. It is not only awkward and uncomfortable, 
but with no sound system in the room you miss the 
talks given, and ask yourself why on earth you go 
through the hassle of getting there--just to sit 
in a restroom. I usually sit and pray for an 
audience with the Church Building Committee. 

"If you are fortunate enough to meet in a 
building with a cry room (and few are), you still 
have no place to nurse your baby. Fathers come to 
cry rooms, and most are embarrassed by the pres- 
ence of mothers who are feeding their babies with- 
out the aid of a Playtex Nurser. 

“Changing diapers is indeed the nightmare de- 
scribed by Sister Larsen, with the floor or an 
impossibly narrow ledge the usual sites available. 
Our new stake center does offer a small changing 
table at the back of the room, which is terrific, 
but on stake conference day, with a dozen mothers 
lined up waiting to change smelly, protesting in- 
fants, it's hardly adequate. 

“We recently attended a piano recital for our 
oldest daughter in a lovely new Protestant church 
building. Going down the hall to the Sanctuary, 
my eye caught a sign on a door--NURSERY. I could 
hardly wait for intermission so I could sneak in 
to take a peek. 

"Gasp! I was sure I was in Heaven! A real 
fursery! Set up for infants and toddlers, not 
older children. A lovely, colorful room was car- 
peted so little ones could play in comfort. A 
large cupboard, filled with creative play equip- 
ment, acted as a room divider. In an adjoining 
room were three double-decker cribs and a large 
counter for diaper changing. Off to one side was 
a small bathroom. And off the playroom, behind 
the toy cupboards was--oh joy!--a small but pleas- 
ant area with four or five chairs for nursing 
mothers! On the wall was a speaker to bring the 
meeting to them. The whole area was well-planned 
and took up little floor space. I had a strong 
desire to just transport the entire nursery to 
our meeting house. 

“On the way home I asked my husband--and am 
still asking--why can’t we have that? It's a lit- 
tle ironic. The members of that church have small 
families. They aren't encouraged to bring their 
babies to meetings. Yet we who have large fami- 
lies and bring them haven't the facilities to 
care for them when we arrive. 

"I've heard the arguments against nurseries-- 
and I don't want a hired sitter to care for my 
children during Sacrament meeting. But you do 
need a place to take fussy babies, to calm them 
down. Nursing mothers need a room. And we need 
facilities for full-time nursery care during Relief 
Society, visiting teachers meeting, leadership 
and preparation meetings, during Primary for 
teachers’ babies, during choir practice, etc., 
etc., etc. 

"It breaks my heart to see tiny ones crowded in- 
to empty, uninviting rooms--baby warehouses--to 
cry in fear and boredom for an hour or more. I'm 
told we can’t use cribs or Playpens for sanitary 
reasons, so we put them on hard, cold floors, 
rarely spotiess, to slobber into a common pool 


where all freely roll about. This is sanitary? 

“Would it be so difficult to clean the furniture 
before and after meetings with a disinfectant? The 
toys are usually broken or offer no creative play, 
and are usually few in number because they have to 
be hauled back and forth from home. Would it be 
So expensive to design our buildings so that two 
of the classrooms have large closets in them? 

These rooms could be quickly converted from class- 
rooms to nurseries. In one could be stored dia- 
pers, decent toys, and other baby equipment or 
furniture. In the other, toys, crayons, Paper, 
"genius items,’ smal] tables with folding legs 
could be kept for the older children. Nursery 
leaders often have two or three little ones to 
carry to church and back, and are Tteft with no 
More arms to lug play equipment each time it's 
needed. 

“Our children's early church experiences should 
be positive. Attitudes toward church attendance 
begin early. But most small children learn to 
dread the nursery and start to cry before they even 
enter the door. 

“After one particularly trying week with chil- 
dren who refused to enter the nursery so I could 
attend Relief Society, I emerged from my usual 
Sabbath perch in the ladies room carrying ‘a just- 
fed baby and bumped into a good member of our ward-- 
aman I love and respect. I expressed my dismay ,- 
then said, ‘I just keep praying someone on the = 
Church Building Committee will become aware of the 
needs of mothers and babies which aren't being met.' 

“He looked shocked, then said, 'Sister Rees, 
this Church runs by revelation. If the Lord want- 
ed all that in our churches, we would have been 
given it.' 

"I was crushed. It has been my observation, 
from the study of Church history, that often a need 
is expressed, a problem arises, and the members 
then take that problem to their leaders. If it is 
deemed important, after all has been done that can 
be done to study the need or problem, it is then 
taken to the Lord in prayer. Then a decision is 
reached and action is taken or not taken, as indi- 
cated by the revelation which comes. I am under 
the impression that much knowledge and Many programs 
have come to the Church in this way. 

"Now, if I thought for one moment that the Lord 
had said we were not to be concerned in our build- 
ings with these needs that mothers and babies 
have, I'd cease my campaign immediately. Not 
having received any such assurance, I will continue 
to mount my soap-box, surrounded by little ones, 
and cry ‘Facilities! Give us proper facilities!’ 

"Move over, Old-Woman-in-the-Shoe Larsen. We've 
lived in nine different wards in-five states, and 
I can assure you, many Mormon Mothers from east to 
west join our plea.” 

Kathi Hill of Charlotte, North Carolina, en- 
titles her letter "The Diary of a Mad LDS Mother" 
("the mad implying indignation as well as insanity!"). 
On comparing the facilities in various wards she has 
lived in, she comes to the conclusion that poor facili- 
ties are due “almost totally to a lack of interest on 
the part of most ward leaders." She goes on: 

“Every Thursday I put my two youngest into a 
nursery school at a nearby Presbyterian church. 
They have a whole section of their building devoted 
to infants and toddlers. The small children have 
three rooms: one for eating, one for playing and 
one chock full of cribs for sleeping. In addition, 
there is a room with a sink, cabinets and a small 
refrigerator. The small coat racks are carefully 
marked with each child's name as are the shelves 
for lunches, diapers, etc. There is even a chart 
posted listing individual needs of the children 
there. 

"We have educated women, plenty of money, the 
true gospel. Surely we can provide better for the 
daughters of Eve and their children." 

Reva Beth Russell has two children, ages three 
and four, and just returned from the hospital with 
her third. She also compares the facilities in 
various meetinghouses she has encountered, describ- 
ing in particular one building where the children 
had to meet in the kitchen with the oven door open 
to keep warm. She notes, however, that in the more 
opulent stake they had just moved from, where money 
was more available, it was spent on things other 
than facilities for families and children in the 
Church--notably on an expensive walnut table in the 
high council room. She goes on to talk about several 
other non-LDS buildings she has seen: 

"I appreciated the attitudes a nearby Baptist 
Church displayed for children. This positive at- 
titude was first indicated by the building and 
facilities they provided. There were small toilets 
and sinks for the children's comfort, new toys in 
good repair, a vast selection of good books in 
neat shelves, and new or rebuilt cribs and play- 
pens always clean and bright. Dutch doors kept 
children in classes if adults had to discuss busi- 
ness over their heads. Beyond that, the teachers 
were so obviously concerned about the children. 
They showed such love for them, and had excellent 
publications available for them and for parents. 

IT have seen this same attitude in two other churches 
I have visited.” 

She further talks about how the facilities and 
the attitudes about them affect her children: 

“Our children's reactions to the various churches 
they have been in is saddening and maddening. They 
consistently cried when taken to the ‘ABC’ (ips) 
Church, and begged to go to the ‘different’ one." 

Beth Black-isplin, who was instrumental in 
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getting this facilities debate underway in Expo- 

nent II, writes: 

“Our ward will be adding a new addition to our 
meeting house. I think the new addition should~ 
include diaper changing facilities. To voice my 
opinion, I presented a memo to our bishopric; in 
addition, I have asked my home teachers, Relief 
Society president, and husband to help communicate 
my ideas up the Priesthood chain of command. 

"I think that the women in the Church must 
start lobbying for adequate facilities. But how 
do we begin? Here are some questions that I think 
need to be examined and discussed: 

1. What facilities for the care of babies and 
young children already exist in building plans and 
in church buildings? 

2. Why don't most ward houses and stake centers 
have diaper changing units? If a group of concern- 
ed women wanted to start pushing for diaper-chang- 
ing units in all new church buildings, how could 
they most effectively go about it? 

3. What is the decision-making process that 
goes on at the ward, stake and Church level when 
a new building or addition is being designed? At 
what point can women become involved in the pres- 
ent decision-making process? What is the appro- 
priate procedure for a woman to follow if she 
wants to become’ involved?" x 

Cathryn Larsen, which accompanied her poem 

"Facilities," joins Sis. Black-Esplin in her cru- 

sade: 

"I have looked into the issue of church facili- 
ties on my own and found that wards and stakes can 
add these ‘extras’ on their own if desire exists 
or money permits. One stake president even said 
it was a great idea! He'd just never thought of 
it before--which is exactly the problem. 

"It is my feeling that a prime responsibility 
of the Relief Society on all levels--ward, stake 
and Church--should be to make the Priesthood aware 
of the needs of the women and children. - I also 
feel that if these suggestions* about facilities 
were incorporated, or at least suggested, in the 
building plans issued by the Church Building Com- 
mittee, more wards and stakes would ‘think’ about 
them and likewise incorporate them. 

"(Aside) It would be interesting to know if 
there is a creative, nursing mother in residence 
on the Church Building Committee. If there is not, 
there should be!" 

*(L. a larger ladies room, 2. a wide-diaper-chang- 
ing table in a part of the ladies room other than in 
front of the mirror, 3. a diaper-changing table in the 
men's room, 3. a least one brightly-colored room for 
nursing mothere and toddlers, with cabinets for toys, 
small benches and chairs and tables, carpeting, 4. a 
separate room for nursing mothers' privacy would be 
preferable, 5. a speaker in these two rooms to allow 
women to listen to the services.) 

Audrey M. Godfrey of Pittsburgh, Pa., adds her 
suggestions: 

I'd like to share some ideas and thoughts I 
have had about Church facilities. The feeling 
that seems to be prevalent is that we are put upon 
in the Church, but there hasn't been much construc- 
tive dialogue on how to handle the situation. For 
instance what can be done to make our church fa- 
cilities better for mothers of young children and 
nursing mothers? It seems to me this is a perfect 
project for the Relief Societies. If we can put 
On a homemaking fair with elaborate booths, dis- 
Plays and decorations we ought to be able to gath- 
er, paint, pound or whatever and fix the restrooms 
or some other corner for our needs. We ought to 
be able to repair toys, make braided rugs for the 
floor and decorate a nursery room. I have met 
many women throughout the Church who are handy 
with tools. We need to draw upon their resources. 

“In looking at the restroom in our chapel I ad- 
mit it is a smelly, cold place; but I see lots of 
possibilities. Even in a small room a fold up 
table that is padded could be attached to a wall 
and let down to lay a baby on to. change diapers. 
One restroom in our stake has a lotion dispenser. 
All_of them are cold, so perhaps a floor heater 
could be purchased to put in on cold days. 

“Let's be creative and as self-sufficient as we 
can be. But let's do it for the benefit and in 
love for all." 

A light touch focusing on the additional prob- 
lem of men handling child-care in our buildings 
was provided by a brother from Greensboro, North 
Carolina. Tom Draper writes: 

APOO 

Scene One. Five minutes into Fast and Testimony 
meeting. Twenty-one month old Baby Girl's dia- 
per needs changing. 

Wife (Entreating): Oh, Honey, would you mind? 

Me (Apologizing): Now, Sweetheart, you know that 
there's no table in the men's room; the floor 
is dirty; you know; you know. 

Wife (Unconvinced): Can't you change her while she 
is standing up? 

Me (Ineredulous): When she's got a “poop?” 
got to be kidding. 

Sister two seats over: Shhh! 

Me (Magnanimous and liberal): 1'11 go get an extra 
table from one of the classrooms and carry it 
into the men's room and we'll see how long it 
atayg there. You keep Baby Girl 'til I get 
ack. 

Scene Two: One table later in the men's room, 
Two adolescent Priests stand by the washbowls 
combing their hair and killing time. 


You've 


cont. 
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cont. 


First Priest (To second): 

) "gets" to do it. 

| Me (Interjecting): No, she's here. 

Second Priest (Seeking to conserve his mental set): 
She's just lazy, huh? 

Me (Attempting to grasp the "teaching moment"): 
Nope, it's just my turn. 

Second Priest (Mocking): Your turn! 

Me (Pontificating and defensive): Well, if you 
want your wife to be a friend rather than a 
Slave you have to do such things. 

Second Priest (As both exit): Husbands should be 
breadwinners; wives should be housekeepers. 

Me (Calling after): You mean home---makers. 

I finish changing the "poop." My glasses fall 
in the totlet while I am rinsing out the diaper. 

As I am washing off my glasses in the washbowl and 

Baby Girl is examining a nervous older Seventy at 

the urinal, the firet Priest returns. 

First Priest: How much time did that take? 

Me: About five minutes. 

First Priest: Oh. M 
He combs one last lock of hair and exits. We 

exit. The next week the table is gone. 

The facilities issue brought uw another closely 
related problem for Nancy Batley of Albany, Cali- 
fornia. She muses: é ; 

"Closely linked to the child-care facilities 
problem, in the Church is, I feel, the excessive 
modesty of LDS women. For example, after my weekly 
swim with LDS families, I am continuously amused 
at how carefully each woman wraps herself up in a 
big towel, tucks it under her chin, and then in an 
outrageously awkward manner proceeds to dress her- 
self inside her private little tent. 

"I wonder if this same modesty is what brings 
about the ‘nursing module’ in restrooms of present 
LOS chapels? Our chapel has a large, beautiful, 
airy and restful women's lounge in which we can 
pleasantly nurse our babies while visiting with 
others engaged in the same activity. Our bishop- 
ric is presently responding to our need for a speak- 
er to be installed in our lounge. But even in this 
facility, I wonder at those women who leave the 
company of fellow sisters in order to nurse a baby. 
Is there really a need for this? What good is a 
special lounge for those who sit in a corner of 
the restroom with their backs to all occupants? 

“I have never felt qualms of indecency while 
nursing my son during a Relief Society meeting, 
Primary prayer meeting, etc. Perhaps Mormon wom- 
en should re-evaluate their behavior in terms of 
today's rationality rather than yesterday's Vic- 
torianism with regard to all facets of childcare 
facilities." 

Claudia Bushman of Belmont, Massachusetts, has 
@ suggestion for avoiding the entire facilities 
problem by making it less necessary to bring chil- 
dren to the building for Relief Society meetings. 
She says: 

"I recently attended several meetings where 
Relief Society members were discussing the problems 
of running the nurseries during Relief Society 
meetings. Although my own children are all in 
school now, I well remember the difficulties of 
getting out to Relief Society when they were small. 
What I needed was some sociability and spiritual 
food with my sisters rather than a couple of hours 
locked in with twenty of their children. 

“Now, if it were up to the sisters, they would 
find the money for baby sitters. As the women are 
no longer able to raise money, it behooves the 
brethren to be chivalrous: They should find the 
money. On the other hand, ward budgets are tight. 
My solution: Move Relief Society to a week-night 
and call the daddies to stay home and care for 
their children. 

"I unveiled this plan triumphantly, expecting 
I had really hit on something, but the sisters 
went through the week and could find no free even- 
ing. Wednesday, the best possibility, found most 
of the young husbands playing basketball. My re- 
vised solution: Put both Relief Society and bas- 
ketball on Wednesday evenings with rotated, volun- 
tary babysitters from the basketball team." 

Renee Tietjen is a landscape architect, recent- 
ly graduated from the Harvard Graduate School of 
Design. She takes a broader view of the subject of 
facilities and design of LDS buildings. Touching 
on a variety of issues, she provides us with insights 
into what specialists in architectural environment 
know and believe about the role of our physical 
surroundings in our attitudes and actions. Here 
are some of her interesting observations on our 
buildings and some of her suggestions as to how 
altering their design might improve their impact 
on our lives: 

“The struggle to provide adequate and compatible 
environments in which to live has been man's dilem- 
ma ever since Adam and Eve were driven from the 
Garden. Today's technology has enabled an expan- 
sion of available building materials from rocks, 
dirt and straw to a wide array of plastics, metals, 
and concrete. These new developments have allowed 
us to create new and better structures to protect 
us from the elements. The materials explosion 
solves only one half of the problem, however. How 
well does the structure suit the purposes for which 
it was built? is one of the important questions 
addressed by the architectural profession. If 
this weren't true, a tool shed and a kitchen would 
be equally suited for the preparation of food. 

One is obviously better than the other. We Latter- 

day Saints share in this concern inasmuch as the 

answer to the problem of function of our buildings, 





Wife's not here so hubby 





specifically our meetinghouses, continues to be an 
elusive one. 

“The fact that it is a problem for Mormons is 
fairly evident by the fact that our buildings of- 
ten don't meet our needs adequately. However, for 
many of us the criteria needed to evaluate our 
buildings are limited to the phrases ‘I like it‘ 
or 'I don't like it,' which skirt the real issues 
and are not useful tools for building evaluation. 
Therefore, in order to have a sufficient evalua- 
tion, we must first begin to ask the right ques- 
tions. First, what is the primary function(s) 
that should take place within that room or area; 
second, what are the specific physical needs of 
that function(s) that are essential to its occur- 
ring in a meaningful manner; third, how should the 
different functions be placed next to each other 
for an optimum symbiotic relationship. 

“As our case study, let's evaluate the chapel 
of the LDS meetinghouse. The primary purpose of 
the chapel is to worship the Lord--to provide a 
place for the congregation to meet, to share in 
the sacrament, to meditate and to receive inspira- 
tion. The building forms should focus us in these 
directions. But does the chapel inspire respect, 
reverence and worship for the Lord? The answer 
seems to be no. The reason I make this statement 
is because of how we actually feel and act when we 
are in our chapels. It is not good enough to say 
what we think we ought to feel, but it is apparant 
that we act the way we really feel while in that 
space. We Mormons are notorious for our irrever- 
ence, our crying children, and the talking and con- 
fusion in our chapels. It isn't fair to indict 
the building solely for this attitude; certainly 
we as individuals foster much of this problem. 
Nonetheless, it is no longer an issue that environ- 
ments determine to some extent how we behave and 
feel. 

“For you that are skeptical, let me cite some 
examples. There are many buildings within the 
world @pat do inspire, and not all of these are 
religiéusly oriented. For instance, one is filled 
with an attitude of awe and reverence when viewing 
the statue of Abraham Lincoln in the Memorial to 
him in Washington, DC. Children and adults alike 
suddenly become quiet and know they are partici- 
pating in the memory of a man that had great sig- 
nificance in the world. (How wonderful if our 
chapels could inspire us to feel that way about 
Christ!) 

“Another excellent example of a building inspir- 
ing a reverent attitude is the chapel on the MIT 
campus. One day a friend and I decided to go in- 
side. We were enjoying our conversation and, as 
we went into the building, we continued it. Once 
we were in the chapel itself, I suddenly noticed 
that we had begun to whisper, although there wasn't 
anyone else to disturb in the room. 

“What is it about some of these buildings that 
allows them to have this impact? This brings us 
to our second question for evaluation: What are 
the physical needs of that function (in our case, 
worship) that are essential for it to occur in a 
meaningful manner? 

"In order to be inspired by a physical entity, 
we must have the correct use of scale. This means 
both the size of the component parts and the dis- 
tance between them. To illustrate, a mountain 
range is very large, and we need an expansive dis- 
tance between it and ourselves to obtain an overall 
view of it; whereas to appreciate a small, freshly 
dewed violet we must diminish the distance and 
bring it close to ourselves. The same is true in 
our chapels. Is there enough room between the po- 
dium (speaker) and the congregation to feel com- 
fortable sitting on the front row, or is the opti- 
mum comfort distance for the size of the podium 
five or six rows back from the front? Are the 
choir seats far enough away from the podium and 
railing so that there is room for the speaker and 
the chorister to stand comfortably, or is the dis- 
tance an uneasy one fostering tension? Is there 
adequate room between knees and benches so that it 
is easy for a parent to remove a disruptive child? 

“Lighting is another consideration that is im- 
portant. The amount and type of lighting deter- 
mines, to a great extent, the mood of a particular 
place. One feels differently, for instance, when 
eating in soft candlelight as opposed to harsh fluo- 
rescent light or sunny daylight. Are our chapels 
positioned to make use of sunlight during the day, 
and do they have the right kind and intensity of 
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artificial lighting to focus our attention on the 
important elements of our service? 
"Qur emotions and thoughts are also modulated 


by the use of color. Color is loaded with infor- 
mation and is.one of the most universal of all 
communicators. We all share commonly the color of 
the sky, trees, grass, and earth. Therefore we 
all associate meaning with color, both environmen- 
tal and symbolic. If we can paint a kitchen yel- 
low to make it feel ‘cheery’ or ‘sunny,' or feel 
‘pure’ when dressed in white, or mourn in black 
(I am assuming for this discussion we are talking 
about the American culture), then we can under- 
stand that a discriminating use of color could 
influence our attitudes towards reverence. 
"Testure is an important consideration. Tex- 
ture can be appreciated either by sight or by 
touching. Texture can have an obvious touch sen- 
sation, such as fur or glass, but it is possible 
for texture to have no tactile quality, like polka 
dots or lines on a printed page. People project 
strong associative meaning to certain textures, 
although what ‘sandpaper looks like and what sand- 
Paper feels like’ may or may not be the same under 
certain circumstances. This is why we have such 
an impulsive need to touch certain things in order 
to verify our vision. Texture should serve as an 


‘enriching experience to our chapels; however, the 


right amount and kind of texture is important to 
obtain a blend conducive to a worshipful feeling. 

“Now to consider our third point for evaluation: 
how should different functions be placed next to 
each other for an optimum symbiotic relationship? 

“In the Mormon faith, we have many diverse func- 
tions for our buildings. Not only do we worship 
the Lord in our chapel, but we play ball and dance 
in the gym, teach in the classrooms, have meetings 
in bishops’ offices, study in libraries, socialize 
in foyers, and play in the nursery. Each of these 
different things have different needs and relation- 
ships between each other--but only the chapel will 
be discussed as to what supporting activities it 
needs surrounding it in order to work well. 

“Inasmuch as the chapel should be the primary 
focus of the entire building and is unique in char- 
acter, it is necessary that there be a transition 
space from a noisy, casual area (classrooms, gym, 
outside) to a reverent, spiritual area (the chap- 
el). We need a hiatus in order to adjust to a 
different environment. This space is the foyer. 
The foyer should afford us room to socialize ade- 
quately, while not impeding access to other sec- 
tions of the building. It should have sufficient 
seating to accommodate those who wish to wait for 
various meetings to dismiss or begin, and act as 
an introduction to the rest of the building. 

“Another function that supports reverence and 
worship in the chapel is the proximity of the cry 
room. This room should be close enough to the 
chapel to encourage its use and have one-way audio 
and visual access to the worship service, in addi- 
tion to toilet facilities and play space. 

"Reverence and worship by their definition mean 
an abundant supply of quiet. Therefore, in order 
to insure that possibility, the gym, as well as 
all abutting halls and classrooms, should be 
placed as far away from the chapel as possible. 

If this is impractical, then soundproofing mate- 
rials should be employed to insure that these other, 
more animated activities do not negate completely 
the possibility of worship in our chapels by 
ambient noise. 

“If we determine the primary function of each 
Space, evaluate the physical needs of that func- 
tion, we can have a better base for evaluation. 
Certainly the above list of criteria is not com- 
plete. There are many other issues that are im- 
portant to discuss. In most instances we cannot 
Change existing situations to any great degree; 
however, when contemplating a new building or 
renovation of an existing one, our awareness con- 
cerning our needs and criteria to evaluate deci- 
sions could influence significant changes for im- 
provement in the design of our chapels, and 
Subsequently in our ability to worship God." 

We hope that the next issue's question generates 
the same sort of response as this one did. The dead- 
line for the next issue is August 10, and the question 
is, "How do you feel about profiles of ‘outstanding 
Mormon women’? Do you find thetr lives an PisuEaa an 
tion, or do you reject the idea of 'model LDS women’? 
Some readers have raised this question. What are 
your reactions, Sisters? 
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The Joys of Mormonish 


“How did it happen?" Catherine Finklestein, sit- 
ting on her bed in a half-lotus, said to her new 
roommate Betty Lou Lewis, who was propped warily 
in the doorframe separating their rooms. “I get 
short-changed on everything." 

"Oh no you don't," said Betty Lou. “You've got a 
a lot to be thankful for." 

"I have a whole history of being short-changed," 
said Catherine. “When I was in the fourth, fifth 
and sixth grades, no one would choose me for their 
softball teams. I was the left over. Someone had 
to take me. 


Catherine. "And everyone who doesn't like them 
assumes I am one." $ - 

"A lot of people don't like Mormons either, 
said Betty Lou, then sucked in suddenly. 

“Here in Utah?" said Catherine. "Hmm. You're 
right. I am a Mormon. Most of the people who 
aren't in the Jew-hating business are in the Mormon- 
hating business. Besides Mormons generally don't 
believe I am one. I've got the big nose and the 
heavy eyelids and even Mormons can tell a name like 
Finklestein didn't come over in a covered wagon." 
She leaned for a few more M&M's. "And what more 
did I get? The opportmity to sit on hard benches 
in interminable meetings." r 

"Some of the meetings are good," said Betty Lou 
defensively. 

"I didn't say they were bad. 
interminable." 

"Oh," Betty Lou said. 

"And the opportunity to pay tithing," said 
Catherine. 

"Tithing is a blessing," said Betty Lou. 

"But it costs a lot," said Catherine. "Fortu- 
nately I don't have any income. I save a lot that 
way." She stretched out her legs and lay back on 
the bed. "And then there are the problems with 
men," 

Betty Lou moved closer. "What?" she whispered, 

"Sit down," said Catherine, pointing again to 
the bottom of the bed and Passing Betty Lou the 
bottle of M&M's. 

"First there was Zelig," began Catherine. 
Lou opened her eyes wide. "Zelig,” said Catherine, 
“was last year. He was in ballet." 

“Is he dead?" asked Betty Lou. 

"No no. He zs in ballet--that's why he came 
here. He's from Chicago. I thought Zelig was a 
Methodist; he carried a New English translation of 
the Bible with him when he came to Music. It was 
for his philosophy class but I didn't know that 
then. 

“Zelig came up to me the second week of class-- 
he'd been paying attention when we all waved our 
reg cards at Barker--and he said, ‘Are you Catherine 
Finklestein?' and I could tell the way he said it 
that he was from somewhere else and that he hoped 
I was from somewhere else too. Somewhere more for- 
eign than Pocatello. He was gorgeous, not at all 
what I thought men in ballet were like. He was big 
and he had muscles everywhere. He'd grown up ina 
dance theatre group for kids in Oak Hills. He ask- 
ed me what congregation I attended here--there are 
two Jewish congregations--and I kind of knew what 
he meant, but his eyes were so delicious all I 
could say was, ‘I don't go.’ I mean I didn't tell 
him that instead I go to a whole series of Mormon 
Meetings. Interminable ones. 

"Anyway," Catherine painted her toenails Taven- 
der while she talked and Betty Lou watched that 
Process with equally wide eyes, "I started running 
around with Zelig. He was younger than me--only 
18--and even if he was from a big city, he seemed 
a lot more innocent than me. We studied every 
night in the noisy room at the lib and we met every 
day before and after music and on weekends I didn't 
go home. He'd bring me salami. from the deli and 
bags of prunes from Safeway. He had a real thing 
for prunes." 

"Oh," said Betty Lou, sitting on the very edge 
of the bed. 

"His aunt would have us over sometimes. It was 
his mother's aunt really, and she fixed marvelous 
Soup. and sticky honey cookies and stuffed cabbage 
rolls. I could get along okay. I mean, I'd read 
a lot. I knew most of the Yiddish slang and a lot 
Of the dishes just from reading Roth and Singer and 
Malamud. Besides I have a copy of The Joys of 
Yiddish," Catherine pointed to it on the shelf over 
the desk, "and I'd look up any new word Zelig or 
his Aunt Rachela would use." 

“Was there a problem about sex?" said Betty Lou. 

Catherine started. Sex from Betty Lou? "No," 
She said finally. "Surprising, huh? By this time 
he knew I really did go along with the Mormon thing 
and besides he wasn't very experienced himself and 
he had some interesting views on a bride like Es- 
ther--you know, in the Bible, Esther." 

Betty Lou didn't know. Catherine stared at her 
again. 

"He didn't even see much of a Problem with my 


I was known as the team handicap." 


I said they were 
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“Now Cathy," said Betty Lou, shifting her weight 


to her other hip. "Don't sell yourself short." 
Catherine rocked forward and reached into a gal- 
lon bottle at her bedside and took out a couple of 
M&M's. She popped them into her mouth. “I'ma real 
schlemiel,"she said. 
"What?" said Betty Lou. 
still in her sociology text. 
“Never mind," said Catherine. She chewed the 
M&M's. "But that brings up another bad deal. Look 
at me, a hybrid, a mule. A Mormon mama, a Jewish 
Papa--and do I get the best of both worlds? Nah. 
Why don't you sit down?" She pointed to the foot 
of the bed. 
“I've got to finish outlining this chapter before 
T go to bed," said Betty Lou. 
"Outlining?" said Catherine. 


Her index finger was 


"Outlining?" She 


shrugged. "Did I get brought up in a home where— being a Mormon. I don't think he really believed 
Elijah comes and drinks the wine and smuggles out I was one. I mean he knew I went to all those 
the matzah? No. Did I get to sing all those meetings." 

verses about the poor little goat? No. Did I get interminable ones," offered Betty Lou. 
Hannukah geld and Purim honey cookies? Not unless “Yeah, but he was usually dancing or rehearsing 


we happened to be at Great Aunt Molly's house at 
Hannukah or Purim. Did I get brought up in a fam- 
ily that sings carols around the Christmas tree? 
Did I even get brought up with a family? No. 
There's just one of me." 

Betty Lou looked a little nervous. 


or practicing on Sundays anyway. He knew I didn't ' 
drink wine but I knew his language, part of it, and 
T looked like his cousin, and my name was Finkle- 
stein and his aunt liked me." 
“So what went wrong?" 
"Everything," Catherine said. 


“What's "It was at Pesach. 


Hanooka Gelt?" she said, tugging on her bangs, may- Passover. This friend of his aunt had a second 
be to make them longer. night Sedar. His aunt saw to it that we were both 
I'l] tell you later. Instead what did I get? invited. We picked up Aunt Rachela and went to the 


I get a name like Finklestein. Can you imagine the 
nicknames kids lay on you if your name is Finkle- 
stein?" 

"Ah," said Betty Lou sympathetically. 

"And a lot of People don't like Jews," said 


Gerngolds with a bottle of Mogen David and a bottle 
Of non-alcoholic grape juice in an expensive bottle. 
For me." 
"Oh," said Betty Lou, her hand in the M&M jar. 
"It was awful," said Catherine. "I did every- 
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thing wrong. I wanted to know where the candles 
were. I had my holidays mixed up. I said some- 
thing aloud when I caught Mr. Gerngold stealing 
Elijah's wine. I spilled grape juice all over the 
tablecloth and the gefilte fish. I choked on the 
horseradish. I dropped a serving dish I helped 
carry out and chipped off its handle. When the 
talk turned to me and the Herngolds found I had a 
Mormon mother, they threw these warning glances to 
Aunt Rachela that shrieked Shiksa, Shiksa, Zelig 
is going with a Shiksa." 

What's a Shiksa?" 

"A Christian woman," Catherine vibrated the word 
around like/an incantation. "Mothers count in Jew- 
ish law. Fathers don't count. If I had a Mormon 
father and a Jewish mother then I could be a ripe 
Esther for Zelig. Of course, then my name wouldn't : 
be Finklestein so he wouldn't have ever got to know i 

| 


me." She sighed, 

“Then what?" said Betty Lou. 

“Then--that was it. It dribbled out. He stop- 
ped coming over. The quarter ended. That was 


Zelig." 
"I'm sorry," said Betty Lou. 
wouldn't have worked out anyway." 

"Probably not," said Catherine. 
Darwin." 
"Darwin?" asked Betty Lou. 
“Yeah, Darwin. Darwin was fall quarter. Darwin 
0. Dilworth, may he rest in peace. Ever know him?" | 
“Uh uh. Is he dead?" | 
“On a mission." 
"Oh," said Betty Lou. 
"Darwin was my Mormon," said Catherine, filing 
on her fingernails. "See these M&M's? They are 
Darwin." 
“Huh?" said Betty Lou. 
“Darwin didn't care if I had a name like Finkle- 
Stein. Some people looked askance at his name too. 
His father did it to him. He has a weird father. 
The hospital records read David 0. Dilworth, but 
when Darwin's father blessed him in testimony meet- 
ing, he named him Darwin, and it said, ‘And so he 
shall be known on the records of the church,' and 
so the family paid the money for the name change 
and got the civil records changed too. His mother 
was furious, though. His father is the most inter- 
esting one in the family." 
"Except Darwin?" suggested Betty Lou. 
“No. He's a lot more interesting than Darwin. 
He skins sheep for a living. He has a pullery. 
They pull all the hide off the sheep." 
"Yuk," said Betty Lou. She was lying across the 
foot of the bed now, with a lapful of M&M's. 
"But that's not what makes him really interest- 
ing." 
“What does?" 
"He has this thing about fountains. 
all over the back yard. 


“But it probably 


"Then there was 





He has them 

I mean you wouldn't be- 

lieve it. Waterfalls--fat ones, tall ones, a baby 
Niagra. A fountain in the birdbath. In the middle / 
there's a really big one and he can turn on lights 

and a cassette recorder and the song ‘Three Coins 

in the Fountain’ comes out." 

"Sounds weird," said Betty Lou conservatively. 

“Darwin's weird too. I used to live with his 
cousin in the dorm. That's how we met. We spent 
a lot of time together--all in church. He took me 
to Sunday School, Sacrament Meeting, Young Adult 
firesides and dances and parties. I can't think of 
one thing he took me to that wasn't church." 

"Saves a lot of money," said Betty Lou. 

"Yeah. Also he wanted to marry me. He said. 

His father wanted us to get married and for him to 
Change his name to mine. Darwin Finklestein. He 
wished he could have done that for his kid." 

“What happened?" 

“Well, he went on his mission five months ago. 
To Texas. We got me this big bottle and counted 
531 M&M's into it. One extra day for leap year. 

T was supposed to eat one M&M every night. And to 
write him every week." 

"Did you?" 

"Yeah. My letters got a little shorter after a 
few weeks, but I kept writing. You know how you 
hear about missionaries getting Dear Johns from 
their girls a few months after they're out?" 

"Yeah." 

“Well, he sent me one. He said he'd had lots of 
spiritual experiences out there including this re- 
curring dream, vision he called it, about the girl 
he is supposed to marry." 

Betty Lou reached for another MaM. "And?" 

“And the girl of his dreams is blond and smal] 
and has a tiny, upturned nose and he will know her 
the minute he sees her." 

"Darwin," said Betty Lou thoughtfully, “is 
weirder than his father." 

"Yeah," said Catherine. 
lieve me?" 

"Betty Lou sat up. "About what?" 

"About my being short-changed." 

Betty Lou stood up, stretched, bent to the floor 
for her sociology text, and took another handful of 
M&M's. "Naw," she said. “But this ought to be a 
pretty interesting place to live." 


"Well--now do you be- 


Karen Rosenbaum 
Berkeley, California 
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Letters 


Exponent II: 


Thanks for a stimulating and most enjoyable 
publication, I think that it fills a need that 
just isn't:available anywhere else. I came across 
a copy of it when I was back in Utah last year. 
They had copies on hand in the Women's Center 
there on campus. I took one home, and enjoyed it. 
I think the literary quality is high, and the 
thought expressed is fresh and stimulating. And 
it is thoroughly wholesome and good. I enjoy it. 


Gertrude 0. Smith 
Sacramento, California 


Dear Sisters: 


i toe’s "Trip Toward Prayer" and 
pamalettoatetanent “On Continuing Education” were 
interesting tome. I would like to “stop worrying 
about measuring up educationally to the world's ; 
image of the new woman," too, but the world doesn't 
take me seriously unless they think that I m work- 
ing towards some kind of diploma-like deadline. I 
have tried to manufacture some dignity for my self- 
imposed assignment by calling it my "homes tudy 
course." This seems to be the best way to claim 
time for freestyle study. 


Maureen Leavitt 
San Jose, California 


Dear Sisters: 


I read Mormon Sisters: Women in Early Utah 
and thought it especially well written. I think 
it's so difficult to be objective about something 
as touchy as polygamy, but Mormon Sisters achieved 
that: objectivity. 

PRoGOSMUTEH 


Dear Exponent II: 


Your paper really fills a need I've felt for 
some time. The first thing anyone ever says when 
I mention Exponent II is, "Is it the kind of Paper 
an active LDS women can read and feel good about?" 
Apparently a good number of women have a desire 
to progress eternally while working out Problems 
and feelings they aren't sure they're entitled to. 
Thanks for a wonderful periodical that I can 
recommend to others wholeheartedly. 


Margaret Wilkett 
Bellingham, Washington 


Dear Editor: 


Bravo for Ruth Barrus! 
Joy," March, 1977). She is one of the great women 
of her generation. The number of sub-zero winter 
nights and hot, windy afternoons in the Snake River 
Valley that have been brightened by her music can- 
not be counted. To study with Ruth Barrus is not 
only to be improved upon musically, but to be 
lifted spiritually and intellectually and given 
greater confidence in all areas. You couldn't do 
better than to invite her to be your Exponent Day 
speaker next year. 


("Good Things of Great 


Marilyn L. Brown 
Zirich, Switzerland 


Friends 


Dear Sisters: 


Inspired by Sister Arrington's letter in the 
last issue, I went to my bishop and put the ques- 
tion to him, "If a non-member male can stand in 
the circle blessing an infant, why not the baby's 
member mother?" My bishop, who said there is 
nothing in the handbook that says they can't, 
thought it was a great idea: She could help calm 
the baby, and prevent the "bouncing" that the 
Priesthood often inflicts upon the poor children. 

Thanks to my bishop and Sister Arrington, I 
know that I can hold my babies as they are blessed. 
Thanks to them, and to you, Exponent II: Thank 
you for being here. Your publication fills a 
vital need. 

Lora Hunt Kidder 
Hawthorne, California 


Dear Sisters: 


I want you to know how much I appreciate 
your fine publication. The March issue was 
thoroughly engrossing and enjoyable. 


Betty E. Fellow 
E. Providence, R. I. 


Dear Sisters: 


Congratulations on the December edition. 
It was another fine job. I surely enjoyed the 
poetry. That Margaret Munk is fantastic: 


Vicki Clarke 
Provo, Utah 


Exponent Editor: 


Your bedstand-positioned news continues 
to enlighten my arctic viewpoint and warm the 
fringes of my isolated, insulated LDS experience. 
Thank you. 
Yvonne Merrill 
Anehoragss Alaska ) 


Dear Sisters, 


I am glad for the opportunity to thank all 
of you for the beautiful publication. I feel it 
meets a great need. The problem of slight altera- 
tions in the Mormon definition of womanhood needs 
to be addressed and it is a delight to see this in 
such thoughtful ways as is done in éxponent II. 


Nell Folkman 
Walnut Creek, California 


Dear Lxponent IT: 


It's such a blessing in my life to have your 
thoughts and ideas permeate my very essence. 
Please don't stop the good work. Although I don't 
agree with all I read, it's so nice to be stimu- 
lated into thinking about some things that I take 
for granted. 

Georgette Hedberg 
Dobbs Ferry, New York 
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Suggestions to our Contributors 


Many subscribers have recently asked tf we pub- 
lish unsolicited manuscripts. Indeed, yes--at 
least half of our manuscripts in each issue are 
unsolicited. We enjoy the variety that comes our 
way from many minds thinking up and writing out 
new tdeas. The following are some suggestions 
for our would-be contributors: 


1. Though we publish longer articles, we prefer 
the two to four page length. 


2. Don't quote too much. We want your words. 


3. If you want your manuscript returned, be sure 
to say so. A stamped, self-addressed envelope 
would help. 


4. After writing, rewriting and writing again, 
type fresh double-spaced pages, one side only, 
with generous margins all around. Two copies 
would be appreciated. 


5. Identify every page with your name, a short 
title, and your address. 


6. Contributions of art work--graphics, photo- 
graphs, etc.--are encouraged. Again, be sure 
they are well identified with name, title, 
and address. 


7. We love to hear from you, in publishable form 
or otherwise. Letters, suggestions, interest- 
ing quotations, and manuscripts are greedily 
poured over by the dedicated staff. 





The current issue was produced by: 


Editor 

Managing Editor 
Art Editor 

I) lustrators 


Nancy T. Dredge 
Grethe B. Peterson 
Sharon Miller 
Jenni J. Christensen 
Linda Hoffman 
Renee Tietjen 
Kathleen Watt 
Heather S. Cannon 
Linda Cropper . 
Elaine S. Rotz 
Bonnie P. Horne 
Trish Butler 
Saundra Buys 
Teresa T. Dewey 
dudy R. Dushku 
Diane McKinney 
Lisa Rasmussen 
Carrel H. Sheldon 
Peggy H. Sherlock 
Mimmu M.A.H. Sloan 
Kaye D. Clay 
Karen Haglund 
Janice McKinnon 
Kay Merkley 
Susan Porter 
Laurel Ulrich 
Robin Hammond 
Jolene Bodily 
Bonnie Brackett 
Kitty Lambert 
Connie D. Cannon 
Janna Daniels 


Circulation 


Lay-Out 


Poetry 
Production 


Profiles 
Treasurer 


Prices: 


r $2.50 yearly USA, $3.50 Canada, $5.00 
Air Overseas, $5.00 for friends of Exponent II. 


Contributions are tax deductible. Mail sub- 
scriptions to: 

EXPONENT II 

Box 37 


Arlington, Mass. 02174 


Exponent II is published quarterly by Exponent II, 
Inc., a non-profit corporation with no official 
connection with The Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter-day Saints. Articles published represent the 
opinions of the authors only, and not necessarily 
those of the editors. 
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